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OCLEA 


H.  D.  Joyce,  OCLEA 

When  OCLEA’s  logo  first  appeared  back 
in  early  1974,  some  wit  said  it  looked  like 
the  enzymes  in  the  TV  detergent  commer- 
cial, another  thought  it  was  the  inter- 
national symbol  for  tenting  facilities,  and 
practically  everyone  tried  to  torture  it  into 
revealing  the  initials  of  the  organization 
it  was  supposed  to  identify.  So  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  same  logo 
has  become  the  widely  recognized  symbol 
of  the  Ontario  Council  for  Leadership  in 
Educational  Administration,  and  the 
acronym  OCLEA  ('oh-CLEE-uh’)  has 
become  a synonym  among  senior 
educators  for  high-quality  professional 
development  programs. 

The  idea  behind  OCLEA  was  conceived 
in  the  early  1 970s  by  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Education  Administrative  Officials 
(OAEAO),  who  saw  the  need  for  profes- 
sional development  opportunities’for 
supervisory  and  administrative  personnel 
of  the  province's  newly  formed  county 
school  systems.  At  that  time,  OISE, 
Queen’s  University,  and  the  University  of 
Ottawa  were  the  only  sources  of  graduate 
programs  in  educational  administration. 
Although  the  programs  were  favorably 
considered  and  fully  subscribed,  access 
to  them  was  limited,  since  few  practicing 
administrators  could  afford  the  time  and 
expense  involved  in  formal  graduate 
studies.  True,  there  was  an  array  of 
informal  in-service  activities  conducted 
by  the  various  educational  organizations 
and  associations,  but  most  were  directed 
primarily  to  teachers  and  principals  and 
lacked  relevance  in  the  day-to-day 
practicality  of  the  senior  administrator. 

In  this  context,  the  leaders  of  OAEAO, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  OISE,  developed  a proposal  for 
the  creation  of  the  Ontario  Council  for 
Leadership  in  Educational  Administration. 
But  while  need  may  mother  invention,  it 
doesn't  always  provide  the  finances;  and 
that  fact  was  an  early  and  constant  threat 
until  in  early  1 973  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  agreed  to  provide  the  basic 
financial  support  for  a four-year  'seed' 
period. 

This  generous  support  added  a new 
dimension  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
infant  organization  — new  genes,  if  you 
like,  that  were  to  contribute  much  to  what 
some  feel  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  OCLEA. 


A Driving  Force 
in  Leadership 
Development 

The  Kellogg  Foundation  required  that  the 
membership  of  the  council  should 
represent  a much  wider  spectrum  of 
educational  organizations  and,  specif- 
ically, the  twenty-two  community  colleges 
of  Ontario.  Thus,  when  the  policy-making 
board  of  directors  sat  down  to  the  in- 
augural meeting  on  August  2, 1 973,  eight 
constituent  organizations  were  represented: 
— Association  of  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology  of  Ontario 
— Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Ontario 

— Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario 
— Ontario  Association  of  Education 
Administrative  Officials 
— Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
— Ontario  Teachers'  Federation 
— Ontario  School  Trustees’  Council 
— Ontario  universities  offering  courses  in 
educational  administration 
In  January  1976,  a ninth  organization 
was  added  when  the  Ontario  Catholic 
Supervisory  Officers’  Association  formally 
became  a constituent  member  of  the 
Council. 

Administration  is  not  usually  the  most 
fascinating  topic,  being  part  of  process 
rather  than  product  in  most  organizations; 
but  in  OCLEA  the  process  is  a vital  part 
of  the  product,  both  symbolically  and  in 


fact.  Since  by  definition  the  council’s 
objectives  are  related  to  educational 
leaders,  the  representatives  appointed  by 
the  constituent  organizations  tend  to  come 
from  the  top  echelons  of  their  organiza- 
tional structures.  Thus,  at  a typical  board 
meeting,  a director  of  education  may  be 
sitting  beside  a college  president,  the 
president  of  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion may  be  next  to  an  executive  of  the 
Ontario  School  Trustees’  Council  or  a 
university  faculty  member,  and  the  director 
of  a Ministry  branch  at  Queen’s  Park  may 
be  sharing  ideas  with  a French-speaking 
administrator  from  Ottawa.  No  small 
thing.  In  three  years  we  have  watched 
reserve  change  to  mutual  respect,  inhibi- 
tions give  way  to  frankness,  territorial 
imperatives  replaced  by  understanding 
concern. 

The  same  is  true  of  OCLEA’s  adminis- 
trative operation  on  the  committee  levels. 
Four  major  committees  are  responsible 
for  designing  and  overseeing  the  bulk  of 
OCLEA  activities; 

The  Program  Committee  develops 
workshops  and  other  events  throughout 
Ontario,  providing  opportunities  for 
professional  development  in  a wide  variety 
of  subject  areas. 

The  Information  Services  Committee 
administers  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  educational 
innovation,  theory,  and  practice,  and  over- 
sees the  publication  of  the  OCLEA  journal 
and  other  print  materials. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  responsible 
for  the  OCLEA  budget  policy.  Though  the 
council  is  funded  in  part  by  the  grant  from 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  most  of  its  activi- 
ties operate  on  a self-supporting  basis. 

The  Research  and  Development 
Committee  encourages  studies  and  con- 
ducts seminars  leading  to  further  knowl- 
edge and  problem  solution  of  the  critical 
issues  facing  educational  administrators. 

By  policy,  each  of  these  standing 
committees  has  representatives  from  the 
various  constituencies;  by  a similar  policy 
the  leadership  teams  of  the  various  work- 
shops, seminars,  and  conferences 
sponsored  by  OCLEA  are  chosen  to 
include  personnel  from  the  client  organi- 
zations, thus  ensuring  a high  degree  of 
relevance  to  the  practitioner’s  needs. 

Professional  Development  Program 

Since  the  major  objective  of  OCLEA  is 
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‘to  meet  the  professional  development 
needs  of  Ontario  educators  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying,  developing,  and 
improving  leadership,’ the  fourteen 
‘Distinguished  Workshops'  that  are 
mounted  annually  are  the  core  of  its 
program.  Here  too  necessity  has  mothered 
inventiveness.  Some  professional 
development  operations  are  housed  in 
‘centers'  with  a resident  staff  of  experts 
prepared  to  conduct  seminars  on  a variety 
of  topics.  OCLEA  has  neither  the  staff 
nor  the  desire  to  follow  that  pattern. 
Instead,  the  workshop  subjects  are  chosen 
by  the  Program  Committee  on  the  basis 
of  annually  updated  needs  assessments 
and  the  evaluation  of  previously  offered 
programs.  Team  leaders  are  then  chosen 
for  each  workshop,  usually  practitioners 
whose  expertise  has  come  from  day-to- 
day  contact  with  the  practical  application 
of  the  subject.  Each  of  these  then  chooses 
two  others  to  form  a leadership  team. 

This  freedom  of  choice  is  essential  for 
several  reasons,  not  least  of  which  is  the 
need  for  congeniality  and  high  commit- 
ment to  a commonly  accepted  purpose. 
The  team  may  well  spend  the  equivalent 
of  one  month  of  professional  time  in  the 
planning,  delivery,  and  evaluation  of  their 
assigned  event,  and  all  without  remunera- 
tion beyond  their  out-of-pocket  expenses 
(another  OCLEA  policy).  At  the  rjsk  of 
cliche,  their  reward  is  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  have  been  chosen  by 
their  peers  as  leaders  highly  qualified  in 
their  field,  and  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  professional  growth  within 
that  area. 

The  ‘in  situ’  element  of  workshop 
operation  is  another  feature  of  OCLEA’s 
decentralized  approach.  There  is  a mini- 
mum of  lectern-based  learning  and  few 
if  any  formal  speeches.  Instead,  partici- 
pants frequently  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
action  — a local  board  or  college  office  — 
to  see  administrative  innovation  in  process 
and  to  talk  to  people  on  all  levels,  or  into 
classrooms  where  teachers  and  pupils 
may  be  the  proof  of  the  validity  or  invalid- 
ity of  an  administrative  experiment.  This 
also  explains  why  registration  at  most 
OCLEA  workshops  is  limited  to  around 
twenty-five,  since  a greater  number  would 
restrict  both  the  flexibility  of  group  move- 
ment and  the  level  at  which  each  partici- 
pant might  become  personally  involved 
in  what  is  often  dynamic  interaction. 

One  participant  recently  volunteered 
the  following: 

‘The  experience  of  “parachuting”  into  an 
operating  school  system,  although  possible 
at  any  time,  is  rarely  in  an  atmosphere 
where  many  others  concerned  about  the 
same  aspect  of  the  system  have  time  to 
“debrief”  their  experience  and  share 
perceptions.  OCLEA’s  reputation  and 
format  seem  to  bring  out  the  best  in  the 
resource  people  and  boards  that  are 
asked  to  participate.  They  are  forced  by 
the  invitation  to  examine  the  best  things 


that  are  going  on,  and  the  sharing  of  these 
is  a tremendously  positive  and  reinforcing 
activity.’ 

Forty-five  such  workshops  have  been 
held  in  the  past  four  years.  It  is  said  that 
‘statistics  don’t  bleed’  — and  they  can 
give  only  dim  glimpses  of  other  reality 
as  well.  Who  can  calculate  the  ultimate 
effect  of  a single  year’s  program  in  which 
more  than  a hundred  persons  are  directly 
involved  on  OCLEA  committees  and  work- 
shop teams,  over  five  hundred  persons 
receive  direct  professional  development 
services  through  the  workshop/confer- 
ence/seminar activities,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  others  are  touched  in 
various  ways  through  on-site  visits  or 
other  OCLEA  contacts? 

During  the  1 976/77  program  year  the 
following  workshops  will  be  offered: 

— Summer  Visitation  Program  at  OISE 
— Board  Chairman/Director  of  Education/ 
Trustee  Relationships 
— Le  role  du  chef  de  secteur 
— Human  Factors  in  Organizations: 
Creating  a Climate  for  Growth  in 
Working  Relationships 
—Community  College  Department 
Chairman:  The  Developing  Role 
— Developing  and  Maintaining  Student- 
Teacher  Relationships 
— Declining  Enrollments:  Problems  and 
Promises 

— Societal  Values  and  Their  Implications 
for  Education 

— The  Management  of  Change 
— Staff  Selection,  Supervision,  Develop- 
ment, and  Evaluation 
— Alternative  Organizational  Patterns  for 
Special  Education 

— The  Principal/Vice-Principal  Team: 
Making  Things  Happen 
— Management  by  Objectives  . 

— Educational  Standards:  The  Dilemma 
and  Some  Solutions 
Copies  of  the  brochure  outlining  the 
workshops  are  sent  to  some  8000  educa- 
tional leaders  throughout  Ontario, 
including  the  principals  of  all  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  A further  1 000 
copies  are  sent  to  educators  in  organiza- 
tions throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  workshops,  shorter 
(two-  to  three-day)  conferences  are 
sponsored  by  OCLEA  on  subjects  of 
immediate  concern  to  educators.  The 
most  recent  one,  on  communications,  was 
held  last  November  and  brought  together 
senior  administrators  from  a wide  variety 
of  backgrounds. 

Information  Services 

The  Information  Services  component  of 
OCLEA  was  originally  conceived  as  an 
‘information  brokerage  service,’  receiving 
requests  for  information  from  any  source 
within  its  nine  constituencies  and  referring 
the  seeker  to  personnel  or  material 
resources  that  had  been  received  and 
catalogued  within  the  OCLEA  files.  A 


Discussion  at  an  OCLEA  research /practice 
seminar  on  'Teaching  Reading:  What 
Teachers  Need  to  Know' 


significant  step  was  taken  in  this  direction 
with  the  publication  last  year  of  the 
Directory  of  Ontario  Educational 
Resources,  compiled  cooperatively  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  OCLEA,  the 
Ontario  Educational  Communications 
Authority,  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  and  the  Ontario  Teachers’ 
Federation. 

One  of  the  earliest  plans  penciled  in 
by  the  committee  was  the  sending  forth 
of  a newsletter  containing  information 
about  OCLEA  programs  and  activities. 
There  sprang  forth  instead,  almost  full- 
grown,  a quarterly  professional  journal 
that  now  reaohes  some  9000  educational 
leaders,  from  principals  to  presidents, 
throughout  Ontario  and  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  OCLEA  7, 
published  in  May.  contained  major  articles 
running  the  gamut  from  ‘The  CAATs’  Next 
Decade’  to  ‘A  Skinny;Dip  into  the  Future 
of  Education.’ 

Then,  since  the  workshops,  seminars, 
and  conferences  were  producing  top- 
quality  materials,  why  not  a series  of 
monographs,  written  by  Canadian  practi- 
tioners, for  and  about  the  Canadian 
scene?  Thus,  Leadership  Development 
for  Women  in  Education  came  off  the 
press  last  December,  and  the  first  of  a 
series  of  slim-bound  monographs  is  in 
the  late  stages  of  preparation. 

To  facilitate  the  compilation  of  mono- 
graph materials,  seminar  presentations 
were  taped,  and  this  has  led  to  yet  another 
fascinating  medium.  Through  the  Media 
Services  studio  at  OISE,  a pilot  videotape 
was  produced  featuring  two  leading 
researchers  discussing  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  teaching  reading.  That  half-hour 
tape  is  being  field  tested  at  the  present 
time,  and  by  late  spring  there  should  be 
five  such  videotapes  and  a series  of 
'recorded  live’  audiotapes  available  for 
distribution. 

Research  and  Development 

Two  years  ago,  the  board  of  directors 
recognized  the  necessarily  close  relation- 
ship between  educational  practice  and 
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A group  at  the  first  OCLEA  Invitational  Conference,  the  subject  of  which  was 
'Critical  Issues  facing  Educational  Administrators  in  Ontario' 


research  and  appointed  a Research  and 
Development  Committee,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  ‘encouraging  and 
promoting  research  and  development 
activities  leading  to  improved  leadership 
in  educational  administration.’  The  com- 
mittee’s first  activity  was  to  sponsor  a 
one-day  invitational  conference,  ‘Critical 
Issues  Facing  Educational  Administrators 
in  Ontario.’  More  than  seventy  leading 
educators,  roughly  divided  between 
practitioners  and  researchers  from  all 
OCLEA  constituent  organizations,  met, 
talked  to  each  other,  and  listened  to  each 
other.  At  least  two  major  developments 
resulted  from  that  meeting  (three,  really, 
because  the  Invitational  Conference  has 
become  an  OCLEA  ‘tradition’  with  the 
second  annual  event  on  April  30, 
‘Financing  Education  in  the  Future’).  But 
the  first  immediate  result  was  the  publish- 
ing of  a monograph.  The  Needs  Ahead, 
which  identified  the  high-priority  research 
and  development  needs  in  Ontario  educa- 
tion at  this  time.  The  monograph  has  been 
acclaimed  for  its  concise  summary  of 
current  issues,  and  has  required  a second 
printing. 

But  even  more  significant  was  the 
development  of  a series  of  research/ 
practice  seminars,  designed  to  bring 
educational  leaders  up  to  date  on  the 
progress  of  research  in  areas  of  current 
concern.  Equally  important,  the  seminars 
give  researchers  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  vaiidity  and  relevance  of  their  work 
against  the  realities  faced  by  practitioners 
from  various  levels  of  operation  in 
Ontario’s  education  system.  Five  seminars 
were  planned  as  an  experiment  for  the 
1975/76  program  year.  (‘Let’s  look  for 
an  average  of  twenty-five  at  each,’  we 
said.)  At  the  date  of  writing,  four  of  the  five 
have  been  held,  centered  in  Toronto, 
Sudbury,  Mississauga,  and  Kingston,  and 
more  than  350  applicants  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  province.  Seven  new 
topics  are  scheduled  for  the  1 976/77 
series.  They  cover  a broad  range  of 
subjects  on  which  research  findings  are 
now  available,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 


educators  in  both  the  public  and  post- 
secondary systems: 

— Curriculum  Design 
— Selection  Procedures  for  Limited 

Access  Programs 
— Teaching  French  as  a Second 

Language 

— Community  Involvement  Programs 
— Children  with  Learning  Disabilities 
— Teaching  Mathematics:  What  Teachers 

Need  to  Know 

— Effective  Decision  Making  Strategies 
Brochures  describing  the  series  are  being 
widely  disseminated  and  are  also  avail- 
able through  the  OCLEA  office. 

No  less  important  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  proposals  for  submission  to 
appropriate  funding  bodies,  designed 
to  encourage  in-depth  research  into  areas 
identified  as  crucial  by  members  of 
OCLEA’s  R & D Committee.  Such  a sub- 
mission to  the  Ministry  of  Education  last 
year  led  to  a major  study  of  formal  and 
informal  preparation  programs  for  educa- 
tional administrators  in  Ontario.  The  study 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
under  contract  with  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. In  its  ‘broker’  role,  OCLEA’s  R & D 
Committee  is  currently  investigating  the 
relative  priorities  of  need  in  several  other 
areas. 

Thus,  in  three  brief  years,  the  OCLEA 
idea  has  come  from  germination  to  vibrant 
growth,  and  a peculiarly  shaped  logo  has 
become  a familiar  identification  symbol 
for  several  thousands  of  educators  in  all 
parts  of  Ontario  and  beyond.  OCLEA’s 
primary  objective  — improving  educa- 
tional leadership  — is  achievable:  on 
evidence,  it  seems  to  be  succeeding  in 
that  objective. 

Materials  from  OCLEA: 

Print 

Needs  Assessment  Surveys  (free). 
Summaries  of  responses  made  by 
members  of  OCLEA’s  constituent  organi- 
zations and  their  affiiiates,  indicating 
prioritized  areas  of  concern. 


Leadership  Development  for  Women  in 
Education  ($3.00).  The  full  texts  of  major 
presentations  made  at  OCLEA’s  confer- 
ence 'Identifying  and  Deveioping 
Women  for  Leadership  in  Educational 
Administration,’  with  two  additional  studies 
included  for  their  extensive  research 
data  and  bibliographies. 

The  Needs  Ahead  ($2.00).  A summary  of 
findings  from  the  1 975  invitational  con- 
ference ‘Critical  Issues  Facing  Educa- 
tional Administrators  in  Ontario,’  including 
problems  posed  by  practicing  adminis- 
trators and  questions  asked  for  clarifica- 
tion by  leading  educational  researchers. 
Ten  major  areas  are  identified,  with  sub- 
area  groupings  and  some  analysis. 
Directory  of  Ontario  Educational 
Resources  (free).  A compendium  of 
personnel  and  material  resources  in 
Ontario  education,  catalogued  by  name 
and  subject.  A cooperative  venture  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  OCLEA,  OECA, 
OISE,  and  OTF. 

OCLEA  (free).  Back  issues  of  the.OCLEA 
journal  are  available  in  limited  supply. 

In  preparation:  Management  by  Objectives 
and  Financing  Education  in  Ontario. 

Videotapes 

All  tapes  are  half-hour,  black-and-white, 
EIAJ  standard:  available  for  purchase, 
dubbing,  or  rental.  Charges  based  on 
actual  cost  plus  handling.  The  videotape 
series  features  research  presenters  of  the 
research/practice  seminars,  discussing 
the  main  issues  raised  during  the 
seminars. 

Teaching  Reading, 

with  Dr.  J.  Mclnnes  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Dilling. 
Evaluation  for  Curriculum  Decision 
Making, 

with  Dr.  K.  A.  Leithwood  and  Dr.  M. 
Nystrand. 

Strategies  tor  Program  Evaluation  Based 

on  Student  Performance  Data, 

with  Dr.  H.  H.  Russeli  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Murray. 

The  Change  Process, 

with  Dr.  D.  W.  Brison. 

Educational  Leadership:  Interaction  ot 
Research  and  Practice, 
with  Dr.  R.  H.  Farquhar. 

Audio  Cassettes 

‘As  is’  (unedited)  cassettes,  taped  during 
actual  presentations,  of  varying  lengths. 
Charges  based  on  actual  cost  plus 
handling. 

Teaching  Reading, 

with  Dr.  J.  Mclnnes  and  others. 

The  Change  Process, 
with  Dr.  D.  W.  Brison. 

Financing  Education  in  the  Future, 
with  H.  I.  Macdonald,  President  of  York 
University. 

Inquiries  regarding  these  materials  may 
be  addressed  to  OCLEA,  Suite  N1201 , 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1V5. 
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2o  you  Me  on 

a eummeii  uikiting  teem 

this  yeo/i, 
ofte  you2 


Chris  Nash 

OISE  Midnorthern  Centre.  Sudbury 
K.  A.  Leithwood 

OISE  Trent  Valley  Centre,  Peterborough 

A significant  proportion  of  the  work  of  the 
Trent  Valley  Centre  has  focused  on  how 
change  occurs  in  education.  What  makes 
the  difference  between  a new  curriculum 
that  can  be  taken  and  used,  and  one  that 
just  makes  teachers  shudder?  Is  there  a 
difference  in  the  processes  of  curriculum 
development  and  implementation  that 
accounts  for  why  one  good  package  of 
materials  lies  on  the  shelf  while  another  is 
used  by  nearly  every  teacher  in  the  sys- 
tem? The  Centre  has  sought  answers  to 
these  guestions  by  looking  at  specific 
attempts  to  implement  new  curricula  in  the 
Eastern  Ontario  region.  More  recently  the 
Sudbury  Board  of  Education  decided  to 
ask  how  to  develop  curriculum  more  effec- 
tively. The  problem  was  partly  in  the  writing 
and  partly  in  the  process  of  getting  the 
written  product  into  general  classrooms. 
They  asked  teachers,  principals,  adminis- 
trators, trustees,  and  others  how  to  go 
about  developing  and  implementing  cur- 
ricula. Where  have  we  gone  wrong? 

Where  could  we  improve?  How  long  do 
you  need?  What  resources?  Do  you  agree 
that  you  have  a part  to  play  in  curriculum 
development?  What  is  it?  How  do  you 
learn  the  skills  you  need  to  play  that  role? 
The  answers  were  strikingly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Trent  Valley  Centre.  And  often 
the  demands  are  on  those  who  develop 
curriculum  — the  writers. 

What  are  you  letting  yourself  in  for? 

Summer  writing  teams  will  likely  find  them- 
selves working  in  one  of  two  possible 
situations. 

In  the  first  situation,  curriculum  writing 
teams  are  established  by  senior  admin- 


istrators or  curriculum  committees  to 
undertake  a job  whose  dimensions  and 
outcomes  are  uncertain  and  not  clearly 
specified.  If  your  writing  team  is  to  do  an 
acceptable  job,  you  must  deal  with  an 
important  set  of  issues  at  the  outset; 

— -determine  the  main  characteristics  of 
what  the  task  setters  view  as  an  acceptable 
product:  ^ 

—determine  the  nature  and  context  of  the 
problem  that  prompted  them  to  appoint 
your  writing  team; 

— establish  a schedule  for  periodic  meet- 
ings with  the  task  setters  over  the  course 
of  your  work; 

— find  out  what  will  be  the  status  of  your 
product  when  it  is  completed.  (Is  it  to  be 
part  of  the  core  curriculum?  What  kind  of 
investment  will  the  administration  make 
in  its  implementation?  How  important  do 
those  responsible  for  dispensing  rewards 
and  incentives  in  the  system  view  its  use?) 

A slightly  different  situation  exists  when 
the  proposal  to  write  has  come  from  some 
members  of  the  writing  team  in  the  first 
place.  In  this  instance,  these  people  will 
already  have  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  need  they  are  to  meet.  In  the  course  of 
justifying  the  funding  of  summer  writing, 
they  will  have  contacted  a number  of 
teachers  or  schools,  and  will  probably 
have  modified  their  original  concept  in  the 
light  of  suggestions. 

In  this  second  situation,  the  writers  have 
already  become  involved  in  the  total  pro- 
cess of  curriculum  developme'nt.  Already 
they  have  begun  to  discuss  the  product  — 
the  curriculum  package  — with  teachers 
throughout  the  school  system.  This  is  an 
important  beginning,  for  we  increasingly 
find  that  the  non-use  of  apparently  good 
curriculum  packages  stems  from  lack  of 
communication  among  the  writers  and 
teachers  and  others  in  the  system.  It  can- 
not be  overemphasized  that  the  writing  is 


only  a small  part  of  the  process.  The  rest 
happens  through  cooperation  with  teach- 
ers, resource  people,  principals,  and 
superintendents. 

Another  issue  to  be  considered  at  the 
outset  is  the  clarification  of  the  role  of  your 
writing  team  members  in  the  whole  curric- 
ulum development  process.  Will  you  be 
involved  in  the  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  product  after  the  writing  is 
finished?  Will  you  be  providing  in-service 
training  or  collecting  data?  If  so,  what 
provision  will  be  made  for  you  to  be 
released  from  your  classroom  or  other 
duties? 

How  do  you  make  sure  your  product 
is  going  to  be  used? 

Whether  you  work  in  a system  in  which 
writers  are  appointed  or  in  one  in  which 
writers  propose  changes  themselves, 
there  will  be  a greater  chance  of  success 
if  potential  users  are  involved  in  the 
development  process.  The  way  it  works 
sounds  a bit  like  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
And  so  — get  a picture  of  who  needs 
what. 

The  teacher  will  be  more  likely  to  use 
the  curriculum  package  you  produce  if  it 
meets  a need  he  sees  for  himself.  How  _ 
does  he  see  this  need?  Ask  as  many 
teachers  as  possible  while  you  are  still 
at  the  stage  of  greatest  flexibility  — that  is, 
before  or  during  writing.  As  one  teacher 
told  us,  Tm  not  writing  this  summer;  I have 
a course  to  take.  But  I’ve  been  teaching 
grade  7 math  for  seven  years  fairly  suc- 
cessfully. I must  have  some  good  ideas, 
and  I’d  like  to  be  asked  about  them  before 
you  go  ahead  and  write  without  me.’ 

The  teacher  will  also  be  more  likely  to 
use  the  product  if  he  has  the  resources. 
Who  provides  the  resources,  and  how? 
Find  out  who  budgets  for  what,  and  when. 
Principals,  department  heads,  and  re- 
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source  people  usually  have  deadlines  to 
meet  and  priorities  to  be  set  in  budgeting. 
Be  sure  that  your  curriculum  package 
clearly  states  minimum  requirements  for 
supplies,  equipment,  and  optional  extras. 

The  principal  plays  a key  role  in  deter- 
mining whetheryour  product  is  used  or 
not.  But  the  principal  \A/ill  often  be  in- 
formed about  curriculum  products  by  the 
superintendent  and  will  take  a lead  from 
his  perceptions. 

What  do  superintendents  want  to  know 
about  your  product,  and  how  do  they  want 
to  hear  it?  Here  is  what  some  superinten- 
dents have  told  us.  The  writers  should 
provide  each  appropriate  superintendent 
with: 

— the  writers’  analysis  of  what  exists  at 
present: 

— an  outline  of  the  new  curriculum  pack- 
age, including  rationale,  scope  and 
sequence,  and  evaluation;  __ 

— a proposal  as  to  what  is  to  change  in 
teacher  or  student  behavior  (What  will 
teachers  be  loath  to  give  up?  Why  is  it 
important  that  they  should?  What  will  / 
teachers  spend  less  time  doing?  What 
about  class  management?); 

— the  requirements  for  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  a pilot  study  (to  help  communica- 
tions, there  should  be  at  least  one  pilot 
school  in  each  superintendency). 

In  the  end,  the  trustees  have  to  approve 
the  budget.  If  they  are  to  put  the  money 
where  your  mouth  is,  they  will  appreciate 
a brief  explanation  of  who  is  doing  what 
and  what  it  will  all  cost.  They  get  phone 
calls  about  new  curricula  from  constituents 
— ‘Why  did  my  7-year-old  come  home 
from  school  with  a ditto  of  a nude  lady?’ 

What  do  teachers  want  from 
the  finished  product? 

Teachers  want  your  product  about  a year 
ahead  of  when  they  will  use  it.  They  want 
help  and  suggestions  for  exploring  and 
interacting  with  the  materials.  They  may 
want  in-service  training  (which  can  be  built 
into  the  materials).  They  want  time  and 
opportunities  to  meet  with  other  teachers 
(which  you  might  well  point  out  early  on 
to  principals,  superintendents,  and 
trustee^).  Most  of  all,  they  want  a usable 
product  with  characteristics  that  they  can 
see  as  helpful  in  their  teaching. 

In  two  studies  (undertaken  separately  by 
the  authors)  in  three  school  systems, 
several  hundred  teachers  identified  the 
following  as  desirable  characteristics  of 
curriculum  products; 

— content  that  is  explicit  and  concrete 
(without  vague  allusions  to  educational 
ideas  that  sound  worthy  but  cannot  be 
translated  into  specific  practice); 

— not  too  many  general  objectives  and 
philosophical  statements  (while  the  gen- 
eral rationale  for  the  product  is  necessary, 
a lot  of  philosophical  rhetoric  is  not 
appreciated); 

— plenty  of  accessible  curriculum  resource 
material  (teachers  never  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  enough  resource  material  to  satisfy 


their  needs  in  the  classroom): 

— materials  that  do  not  deviate  unrealis- 
tically from  present  practice  (it  is  unwise 
to  expect  that  teachers  will  adopt  practices 
that  are  dramatically  different  from  those 
they  are  currently  using,  at  least  in  the 
short  run): 

— requirements  for  implementing  the 
materials  that  can  be  seen  to  be  feasible 
within  existing  organizational  and 
classroom  arrangements; 

— materials  that  are  not  excessively  bulky; 
— materials  in  a format  that  is  readily 
divisible,  especially  if  the  product  is  to  be 
useful  to  teachers  at  several  different 
grade  levels  (for  example,  a grade  6 
teacher  should  be  able  to  find  easily  the 
part  that  pertains  to  grade  6); 

— clear  grade  level  expectations  (while 
many  curriculum  innovations  attempt  to 
introduce  notions  of  continuous  progress, 
many  teachers  will  want  to  know  the 
expectations  for  their  grade;  with  con- 
tinuous progress  materials,  the  teacher 
must  still  be  able  to  assess  the  point  of 
entry). 

How  do  you  put  it  all  together? 

What  will  be  the  main  characteristics  and 
format  of  the  product?  As  a result  of  your 
discussion  with  teachers,  principals,  and 
others,  as  well  as  within  the  writing  team, 
the  physical  characteristics  and  the  format 
should  be  tentatively  settled.  Teachers  and 
administrators  surveyed  about  format  have 
suggested  the  following: 

1 . statement  of  rationale: 

2.  statement  of  scope  and  sequence,  with 
long-  and  short-term  goals; 

3.  content; 

4.  discussion  of  strategies  and  of  the 
effects  of  different  teacher  styles; 

5.  resource  materials  list; 

6.  evaluation  information. 

Task  Analysis  — 

Scheduling  and  Division  of  Labor 
The  time  available  to  writing  teams  is 
never  as  long  as  they  need.  Nevertheless, 
most  teams  (especially  those  made  up  of 
people  who  are  tackling  the  job  for  the 
first  time)  set  very  ambitious  goals  for 
themselves.  As  a result,  they  run  the  risk 
of  disappointing  themselves  by  not  com- 
pleting their  work  in  acceptable  form.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  overcome  this  problem 
is  to  make  a detailed  breakdown  of  the 
tasks  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  work  on  time  and  with  the 
resources  available.  This  means  (a)  divid- 
ing the  work  into  parts,  (b)  identifying  the 
steps  involved  in  each  part,  and  (c)  setting 
a deadline  for  the  completion  of  each  step. 
The  responsibility  for  each  step  can  then 
be  assigned  to  individual  members  of  the 
team,  and  costs  can  be  estimated. 

Going  through  this  process  will  serve  to 
give  the  team  a realistic  view  of  how  much 
can  in  fact  be  accomplished  in  the  time 
available.  If  it  is  less  than  the  original  plan 
envisaged,  it  may  be  necessary  to  renego- 
tiate terms  of  reference. 


Gathering  Necessary  Resources 
When  the  task  analysis  is  completed,  it  will 
become  obvious  that  the  available  time  is 
a precious  commodity.  And  so  it  is  im- 
portant to  gather  together  all  resources 
that  may  be  needed.  These  resources  may 
include  commercially  published  curric- 
ulum materials,  those  available  from 
other  boards  in  the  province,  or  those 
prepared  by  other  local  staff.  Optimum  use 
of  other  locally  produced  materials  is  in 
itself  part  of  the  communication  process. 
Too  many  writing  teams  are  reluctant  to 
adopt  or  adapt  the  work  of  other  people, 
and  yet  there  is  absolutely  no  virtue  in 
rebuilding  a product  that  somebody  else 
has  already  worked  very  hard  to  develop. 

Stating  Objectives  together  with 
Measures  of  Their  Achievement 
While  this  is  not  always  possible,  the 
current  climate  of  accountability,  with 
public  and  Ministry  of  Education  pressure 
to  assess  the  outcomes  of  education, 
makes  specification  of  objectives  and 
tests  to  demonstrate  their  achievement 
highly  desirable.  Furthermore,  the  devel- 
opment of  assessment  tools  concurrent 
with  the  identification  of  objectives  is  a 
particularly  useful  way  of  clarifying  those 
objectives  and  making  realistic  decisions 
about  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Trying  Out  Ideas  in  the  Classroom 
Too  many  curriculum  guidelines  contain 
untried  ideas,  and  as  a result  they  are 
viewed  by  teachers  as  unworkable.  If  you 
have  access  to  a classroom  or  at  the  very 
least  can  talk  to  a number  of  teachers 
about  your  ideas,  you  will  be  on  firmer 
ground. 

Applying  a Curriculum  Analysis  Scheme 
When  your  own  development  work  is 
finished,  it  is  often  quite  appropriate  to 
ask  another  group  of  people  who  have  not 
been  associated  with  your  work  but  who 
are  representative  of  the  intended  users 
to  examine  it  critically  before  its  final 
publication.  Such  critiques  can  identify 
flaws  or  oversights  that  may  have  resulted 
from  your  working  with  the  material  too 
long  and  too  closely.  This  is  a quick  way 
of  engaging  in  a first  round  of  revision. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a way  that  is  often  over- 
looked. A good  curriculum  scheme  is  to 
be  found  in  Michael  Eraut  et  al..  Handbook 
for  the  Analysis  of  Curriculum  Materials 
(Centre  for  Education  Technology, 
University  of  Sussex,  1 974). 

Do  less  better. 

As  a final  comment,  the  most  successful 
curriculum  packages  are  those  that  tackle 
relatively  small  areas  of  the  curriculum 
but  do  so  in  a very  explicit  and  concrete 
way,  providing  lots  of  instructions  to 
teachers  about  how  to  implement  the 
material.  Very  general  guidelines  that 
attempt  to  organize  large  masses  of  con- 
tent seldom  have  much  impact  in  the 
classroom. 
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Pamela  Stasiuk,  Counselor 

Runnymede  Collegiate 

Borough  of  York  Board  of  Education 


In  Orbit  32,  Carl  J.  Bognar  discussed  the 
limitations  ol  IQ  testing  as  a placement 
guide  for  West  Indian  children  in  the  face 
of  cultural  differences.  Pamela  Stasiuk 
here  describes  from  a counselor’s  point 
of  view  the  pressures  that  these  cultural 
differences  can  create. 

I have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
immigrant  students  entering  our  school, 
usually  in  ones  or  twos  and  at  any  time  of 
the  school  year.  Although  these  students 


are  not  from  any  one  predominant  ethnic 
group,  West  Indian  children  constitute  a 
large  proportion.  And  while  on  the  surface 
these  students  would  seem  to  have  the 
fewest  problems  — their  institutions  are 
predominantly  British,  their  national  lan- 
guage is  English,  and  their  popular  culture 
is  North  American  — the  reality  is  quite 
different.  Various  studies  have  shown  that 
West  Indian  immigrant  students  tend  to  be 
less  successful  than  those  who  come  from 
non-English-speaking  countries.  One 
argument  is  that  the  child  whose  language 
and  culture  are  those  of  a poor  or  a pre- 
industrial society  is  at  a greater  disadvan- 
tage in  a Canadian  school  than  the  child 
whose  family's  life  and  work  patterns  have 


more  parallels  with  our  own.  Thus,  the 
surface  similarities  are  less  important  than 
these  social  and  economic  differences  in  - 
the  transition  to  Canadian  life. 


West  Indian  Background 

‘The  British  West  Indies’  is  a geographical, 
historical,  and  political  term  that  refers  to 
all  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  plus 
Guyana  and  British  Honduras.  From  a 
sociological  point  of  view,  however,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  differences  among  the 
inhabitants  — island  of  origin,  race,  color 
(or  shade),  class,  etc.  — that  preclude 
lumping  together  all  the  immigrants  from 
the  area  as  having  a common  background. 

Jamaica  is  the  most  northerly,  as  well  as 
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the  largest  island,  among  these  former 
British  colonies.  According  to  Anne-Marie 
Stewart,’  Jamaicans  are  a serious  people; 
they  have  a fairly  rigid  class  system  stem- 
ming from  300  years  of  British  coloniza- 
tion, are  Protestant  in  religion,  and  have  a 
large,  stable,  rural  peasant  population. 

The  typical  Jamaican  immigrant  is  a 
conservative,  proud,  black  person  who 
believes  in  the  goodness  of  education, 
in  hard  work,  and  in  God. 

Trinidad  is  the  most  southerly  island. 
Trinidadians  tend  to  think  of  Jamaicans  as 
'funny'  people.  The  island's  history  shows 
English,  Spanish,  and  French  ownership 
and  settlement.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the 
dominant  religion,  and  there  is  a wide 


variety  in  race  and  color.  Trinidadians  tend 
to  be  rather  cosmopolitan.  They  are  proud 
of  their  natural  resources  — oil,  asphalt, 
and  Carnival. 

Of  York's  West  Indian  students  in  1 974, 
44%  were  from  Jamaica,  19%  from  Trini- 
dad, and  the  rest  from  the  many  smaller 
islands  and  Guyana.  Advice  to  the  school 
counselor  would  be  first  to  find  out  exactly 
where  a newcomer  is  from  and  then  to  get 
some  idea  of  what  that  place  is  like.  But  no 
matter  what  their  origin,  one  thing  most 
West  Indian  immigrants  share  in  common 
is  the  feeling  of  alienation,  isolation,  and 
anonymity.  They  have  moved  from  a close 
community  where  there  are  always  rela- 
tives and  friends  around  for  communica- 
tion and  support,  where  life  is  lived  mostly 
out  of  doors,  and  where  there  are  few 
tensions  to  disturb  the  peace.  Now  the 
neighbors  are  not  necessarily  close  or 
friendly,  their  own  relatives  are  far  away, 
and  for  much  of  the  year  the  climate  is  not 
conducive  to  outdoor  living  — for  many 
the  ultimate  frustration  is  living  pent  up  in 
apartments.  The  adjustment  is  not  easy. 

The  mere  fact  of  color  cannot  be  dis- 
missed, moreover.  A Trinidadian  student, 
now  in  Canada  for  three  years,  told  me  it 
was  the  feeling  of  being  the  only  black  kid 
surrounded  by  whites  that  really  took  her 
some  getting  used  to.  Often  too  there  is  a 
problem  of  low  self-image  about  being 
black  that  begins  in  the  West  Indies.  Chris 
Searle  describes  from  his  experiences  as 
a white  English  teacher  in  a Tobago 
secondary  school  the  stultifying  effects  of 
the  white  man’s  literature  on  the  black 
child:  all  that  is  good  and  worthwhile 
seems  to  be  white,  while  black  refers  to 
the  bad  and  worthless.’  No  wonder  that 
after  decades  of  this  kind  of  teaching,  the 
black  child’s  identity  is  confused. 

Feelings  of  self-worth  are,  of  course, 
also  influenced  by  the  expectations  of 
others.  Two  people  who  work  closely  with 
West  Indian  students,  Zanana  Akande  and 
Beverly  Corke,  are  very  strong  in  the  belief 
that  teachers  must  avoid  having  lower 
expectations  for  West  Indian  students.  The 
student  may  be  in  the  trap  of  feeling  that 
black  is  inferior,  and  because  he  is  black 
he  is  worthless  and  stupid  — but  the 
teacher  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  with  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  teacher  must,  by 
expecting  him  to  succeed,  convince  him 
that  he  can  succeed. 

Ms.  Corke  also  urges  that  counselors 
and  teachers  do  not  show  an  exaggerated 
concern  for  the  student  because  he  is 
black.  She  stresses  that  they  should  be 
honest  and  be  themselves,  exhibiting  the 
same  behavior  toward  the  black  as  the 
white.  Experience  has  shown  that,  con- 
trary to  some  theories,  one  does  not  have 
to  be  black  to  relate  well  with  black 
students:  one  must  simply  be  very  much 
aware  of  the  sensitivities  of  these  children 
to  gain  their  trust  and  confidence. 

Family  Patterns 

One  of  the  greatest  differences  a West 


Indian  child  experiences  in  coming  to 
Canada  is  in  community  and  family  pat- 
terns. I have  already  mentioned  the  close, 
warm,  and  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
community  the  child  is  likely  to  have  come 
from.  West  Indian  family  life,  except  among 
the  relatively  well  off,  is  also  likely  to  be 
very  different  from  the  Canadian  concept. 
Unlike  the  typical  Ganadian  mother-father- 
child  nucleus,  a household  group  in  the 
West  Indies  may  well  consist  of  a grand- 
mother, her  own  grown-up  son  or  daugh- 
ter, her  daughter’s  child,  and  a niece  she 
has  brought  up  since  her  sister’s  death. 

The  distinction  between  the  biological  and 
the  functioning  family  is  a reflection  of 
West  Indian  sexual  relationships  that  date 
back  to  the  times  and  customs  of  slavery: 
slaves  were  encouraged  to  have  large 
families  but  not  to  marry;  the  slave  owner 
rather  than  the  natural  father  performed 
most  of  the  paternal  functions;  and  it  was 
commori  practice  for  a slave  owner  or 
overseer  to  have  children  by  his  slaves, 
sometimes  setting  up  the  woman  and  her 
children  in  his  own  house  or  in  a separate 
household. 

Henriques  quoted  the  illegitimacy 
figures  for  the  Caribbean  territories  in 
1967  as  between  50%  and  70%  of  all 
births.’ This  'illegitimacy'  among  West 
Indians  is  a fact  that  counselors  will  fre- 
quently encounter,  and  they  must  realize 
that  it  is  commonplace  and  there  is  no 
stigma  attached  to  it.  With  the  common 
practice  of  involving  all  relatives  and 
friends  in  child-rearing,  the  absence  of  a 
father  is  not  felt  as  much  as  it  would  be  in 
the  typical  Canadian  family.  Many^West 
Indians  get  married  at  a later  age,  usually 
about  30,  to  their  common-law  partner 
(and  so  legitimize  children  already  born), 
but  it  is  not  considered  that  important. 
Children  are  always  welcomed  and  looked 
after.  Thus,  what  may  look  to  the  counselor 
like  a textbook  case  of  'problem'  back- 
ground can  be  a respectable,  stable, 
happy  family. 

Nevertheless,  explaining  unusual  family 
situations  can  cause  embarrassment  to  a 
West  Indian  parent.  A counselor  can  help 
overcome  this  by  indicating  an  awareness 
of  the  West  Indian  customs  and  by  show- 
ing that  he  regards  the  parent  as  respon- 
sible and  respectable.  A single  mother  in 
Canada  on  her  own  with  her  children  will 
encounter  some  of  the  difficulties  of  any 
single  parent,  and  the  counselor  may  be 
able  to  assist  her  to  get  aid  in  the 
community. 

Very  often  one  parent  will  come  to 
Canada,  leaving  children  at  home  in  the 
care  of  a maternal  grandmother.  This  is 
especially  common  with  unmarried 
women,  who  come  here  with  the  aim  of 
getting  better  jobs  and  of  sending  for  their 
children  once  they  are  established.  Before 
the  woman  feels  in  a position  to  send  for 
her  children,  however,  some  years  may 
have  passed,  and  she  may  have  married 
and  had  other  children.  When  the  older 
children  eventually  see  their  mother  again. 
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she  may  be  almost  a total  stranger,  there 
is  a new  father  in  the  picture,  and  a new 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Family  ten- 
sions are  magnified  because  the  children 
are  resentful  at  being  torn  away  from  the 
place  and  people  they  regard  as  home; 
and  the  parent  is  upset  at  the  apparent 
ingratitude  shown  for  all  the  hard  work  and 
sacrifices  made  to  give  the  children,  in  her 
eyes  at  least,  a better  chance  in  life.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  such  situations  generate 
a high  incidence  of  emotional  disturbance 
and,  ipso  facto,  learning  difficulties  in 
school. 

Education 

Most  West  Indian  parents  are  anxious  that 
their  children  do  well  in  school,  and  yet 
because  of  their  own  very  different  school 
experiences  they  often  fail  to  realize  the 
problems  their  children  face.  Older  chil- 
dren, particularly  girls,  may  be  expected  to 
perform  so  many  household  chores  that 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  time  and 
energy  for  their  homework.  Parents  must 
sometimes  be  told  by  counselors  that  their 
children  need  more  time. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  parents  are 
reluctant  to  come  to  the  school  and 
discuss  their  children.  They  don’t  under- 
stand the  system,  and  they  don’t  feel 
comfortable  talking  with  an  unknown 
white  teacher,  who  appears  to  them  a 
formidable  authority  figure.  In  the  West 
Indies  parents  trust  in  the  schools  to 
handle  the  whole  business  of  education 
with  little  involvement  on  their  part.  In 
Canada  they  tend  to  associate  calls  from 
the  school  with  trouble.  Yet  it  is  most 
important  for  the  school  to  be  in  contact 
with  parents,  and  since  it  is  usual  for 
parents  to  accompany  their  children  when 
they  are  applying  for  entry,  this  opportunity 
should  be  seized.  The  counselor  can  talk 
with  the  parents  and  student  at  that  time, 
explaining  the  Canadian  school  system, 
discussing  its  differences  from  the  school 
system  the  student  comes  from,  answering 
questions,  and  pointing  out  problems  the 
student  may  encounter.  It  is  important  at 
this  time  for  the  counselor  to  tell  both 
student  and  parents  that  the  first  year  may 
well  have  to  serve  as  an  orientation  period 
and  that  the  student  may  not  achieve 
immediate  success.  Once  the  adjustment 
has  taken  place,  however,  success  can 
follow. 

And  what  of  the  needs  of  the  student? 

A counselor  or  teacher  must  recognize 
that,  despite  coming  from  an  English- 
speaking  country  and  an  education  system 
on  the  English  model,  there  are  going  to 
be  a number  of  things  that  will  initially  be 
different  and  difficult  for  the  student. 

The  first  problem  for  the  counselor  to 
deal  with  is  placement.  If  the  student  has 
brought  marks  or  a school  report,  this  can 
be  assessed  quite  quickly  in  Ontario  by 
the  evaluation  department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  and  a recommended  place- 
ment given.  However,  a counselor  will 
still  need  to  use  some  judgment,  for  the 


student  may  have  insufficient  background 
to  cope  with  some  subjects  at  higher 
levels.  Here  discussions  between  subject 
teachers  and  the  student  as  to  what  has 
been  covered  previously  will  be  needed. 
Most  likely,  tentative  placements  can  be 
arranged  with  the  understanding  that 
changes  can  later  be  made  in  light  of  the 
student’s  achievement  and  needs.  Some 
students  do  not  bring  any  documents  at 
all,  or  perhaps  only  a letter  of  personal 
recommendation.  Placement  in  such 
cases  is  more  of  a problem. 

Where  there  is  particular  uncertainty  as 
to  placement,  the  services  of  a special 
consultant  may  be  used.  In  York  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  Ms.  Akande  of  the 
Special  Services  division  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  uses  a combination  of 
formal  and  informal  testing.  She  stresses 
the  importance  of  informal  testing  — 
usually  conversation  — since  test-taking 
often  produces  anxieties.  The  student, 
however,  needs  a good  deal  of  encourage- 
ment to  talk,  because  many  West  Indians 
find  a one-to-one  discussion  situation 
difficult. 

In  particular,  counselors  and  teachers 
should  be  very  alert  to  the  ways  in  which 
West  Indians  tell  something:  they  use 
much  more  indirect  methods  than  Cana- 
dians in  talking  about  themselves  and  are 
likely  to  favor  anecdotes. 

When  talking  for  the  first  time  with  a 
student,  counselors  are  advised  by  Zanana 
Akande  to  observe  several  factors:  his 
speech  patterns;  his  accommodation  to 
your  way  of  speaking  to  make  himself 
understood;  his  ability  to  understand  you; 
his  willingness  to  state  his  own  opinions, 
make  suggestions,  or  volunteer  informa- 
tion; and  his  ability  to  discuss,  rather  than 
just  respond  to,  your  questions. 

When  considering  possible  placement, 
counselors  should  discuss  with  the  student 
all  the  programs  available  and  get  some 
idea  what  he  wants  to  study  and  the  length 
of  time  he  intends  to  stay  at  school.  A 
warning:  Don’t  be  too  influenced  by  Cana- 
dian age/grade  relationships.  While 
pointing  out  that  you  may  consider  a 
certain  placement  to  be  unsuitable,  allow 
the  student  and  the  parents  to  make  the 
final  decision. 

An  interesting  new  special  program  for 
West  Indian  students  has  recently  been 
set  up  by  the  York  Board  of  Education  at 
the  Harriet  Tubman  Youth  Centre.  This 
program  provides  a transitional  step  for 
newcomers  whose  academic  skills  are 
significantly  below  their  age/grade  level. 
The  program  can  handle  up  to  twenty 
students  at  one  time,  and,  as  well  as 
offering  academic  instruction,  introduces 
the  students  to  Canadian  culture  and  the 
Canadian  education  system.  A West 
Indian  teacher  is  in  charge,  and  students, 
who  are  admitted  after  testing  by  the  York 
Board  Special  Services,  stay  at  the  center 
until  they  are  considered  ready  for  the 
regular  classroom.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
program  will  alleviate  some  of  the  adjust- 


ment problems  that  students  initially 
encounter,  while  bringing  their  academic 
skills  up  to  a level  at  which  they  can 
operate  successfully  at  their  age/grade 
level. 

Experience  has  shown  that  West  Indians 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  adjusting 
not  to  the  pace  or  difference  in  life  style 
(although  these  represent  a challenge)  but 
to  the  class  size  and  methods  of  teaching 
in  a school.  According  to  Mary  Lou  Hines, ^ 
school  in  the  West  Indies  tends  to  be  dic- 
tatorial and  autocratic.  The  classes  are 
large,  and  the  students  are  expected  to 
stay  quiet  and  listen.  Learning  consists 
largely  of  memorizing  and  giving  back  to 
the  teacher  what  is  learned.  The  authority 
of  the  teacher  is  absolute  and  unques- 
tioned. The  change  to  the  generally  freer 
and  more  relaxed  Canadian  system,  in 
which  students  are  expected  to  think 
through  and  articulate  their  ideas,  is  so 
radical  that  children  cannot  adjust  over- 
night. They  need  constant  help  and 
encouragement  from  teachers  to  partici- 
pate and  to  express  their  opinions,  and 
may  even  need  convincing  that  what  they 
have  to  say  is  worthwhile.  They  also  need 
much  more  specific  directions  when  given 
assignments  or  set  work  because  they  are 
not  used  to  organizing  their  own  work. 

In  the  classroom,  communication  can 
be  a major  problem  — particularly,  it 
seems,  with  Jamaican  children.  As  men- 
tioned before,  it  is  often  assumed  by  the 
teacher  that  the  student  understands  what 
is  being  said  because  his  language  is 
English.  In  fact  it  is  a dialect  of  English, 
and  there  are  not  only  marked  differences 
in  rhythms  and  speech  patterns  but  also 
different  meanings  for  many  of  the  same 
words.  This  can  result  in  both  student  and 
teacher  thinking  each  understands  the 
other,  a misconception  that  can  lead  to 
frustration  for  both.  In  this  context,  a 
teacher  constantly  correcting  a student’s 
English,  or  saying  ‘Pardon?  Pardon?’  to 
him  all  the  time  when  he  is  new  to  the 
classroom,  is  a dismal  experience  for  him. 
His  feelings  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty 
are  increased,  and  he  will  merely  withdraw 
from  all  attempts  at  speaking  in  class. 

Particularly  on  that  first  day,  the  student 
will  feel  lonely  when  he  looks  around  at 
this  strange  environment.  And  here  the 
counselor  or  teacher  can  help  him  by 
making  him  feel  he’s  a special  person, 
relating  to  him  as  an  individual  — not  as  a 
stereotype  and  not  because  he’s  black. 
Every  child  can  tell  the  attitudes  of  people 
to  whom  he  is  talking,  can  sense  feelings 
of  shame  or  embarrassment  in  a speaker. 
Looking  straight  into  the  eyes  of  a child 
when  he  is  talking  will  help  to  convey 
sincerity.  Teaming  up  the  newcomer  with 
another  student  can  also  help  him  and 
relieve  some  of  those  early  anxieties. 
Lawrence,  a student  from  Trinidad,  sug- 
gested it  would  be  useful  if  the  counselor 
met  with  newcomers  as  a group  to  help 
them  in  their  first  few  weeks  at  school. 
Newcomers  who  speak  little  or  no  English 
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usually  get  a chance  to  become  used  to 
our  culture  in  New  Canadian  or  special 
transition  classes.  West  Indian  children, 
because  they  are  considered  English- 
speaking,  are  seldom  given  this  chance, 
especially  in  the  diverse  and  individual 
system  of  the  high  school.  Paulette,  a 
student  from  Jamaica,  says  she  wishes 
she  had  been  given  special  help  with 
English  when  she  first  came  to  Toronto,  as 
she  is  now  receiving  it  and  finding  it  is  of 
great  benefit  to  her.  It  is  certainly  an  area 
where  help  is  needed,  and  the  new 
program  at  the  Tubman  Centre  is  a start. 

There  has  been  much  emphasis  recently 
on  the  value  of  encouraging  New  Cana- 
dians to  express  themselves,  both  orally 
and  in  writing,  in  their  own  language  when 
they  first  come  here,  and  to  allow  them  to 
gain  fluency  in  English  gradually.  (There 
are  currently  programs  in  Toronto  in 
Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Chinese  working 
on  this  principle.)  Such  can  be  true  for 
West  Indians  also.  (Examples  of  the  charm 
and  force  of  writing  that  the  West  Indian 
can  achieve  in  dialect  are  given  by  Chris 
Searle.) 

Students  are  also  not  used  to  the  abun- 
dance of  textbooks  and  other  reference 
materials  in  the  schools  here,  and  to  the 
extensive  use  of  audiovisual  aids  in  the 
classroom.  The  sheer  novelty  of  these  may 
be  more  than  enough  to  divert  the  new 
student,  at  least  temporarily,  from  learning. 

Teachers  should  not  be  afraid  of  cor- 
recting students,  as  apparently  some 
seem  to  be.  Students  are  used  to  being 
disciplined,  and  in  fact  may  well  run  into 
trouble  when  projected  too  quickly  into  a 
situation  where  there  is  a lot  of  freedom. 

Zanana  Akande  mentions  that  racial 
difference  does  pose  a psychological 
problem  for  students  in  that  they  are  very 
much  a minority  group  in  the  schools,  and 
often  feel  they  are  on  the  fringe.  It  is  up  to 
them,  however,  to  make  an  effort  to  get 


into  things.  Many  of  them  do,  of  course, 
especially  in  sports  and  music,  where 
verbal  communication  is  less  of  a problem. 
At  the  same  time  the  black  students  tend 
to  group  together  — which  is  natural  when 
they  have  common  interests  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  white  people  in  an  alien  set- 
ting. Counselors  or  teachers  should  not 
get  upset  at  this.  It  is  only  when  whites  in 
authority  react  badly  or  panic  that  a group 
begins  to  cause  trouble.  Ms.  Akande 
believes  that  counselors  should  not  try  to 
interfere  with  groups,  but  let  the  students 
themselves  work  it  out.  If  it  is  desired  to 
integrate  groups,  let  the  students  invite 
other  non-blacks  to  join.  Often  successful 
groups  have  been  formed  in  this  way;  for 
example,  a United  Nations  Club  is  func- 
tioning at  George  Harvey  S.S.,  and  a 
Rainbow  Club  has  just  been  formed  at 
Vaughan  Road. 

Some  Other  Differences 

West  Indians  generally  appear  to  be  much 
closer  to  each  other  physically  than  are 
Canadians,  and  certainly  touch  each  other 
more.  They  are  a much  more  ‘emotional’ 
people  — that  is  to  say,  they  show  their 
feelings  more  freely.  When  they  are  upset, 
they  tend  to  let  a person  know  right  away. 

Another  marked  difference  is  in  attitude 
to  time,  and  this  can  cause  trouble  for  the 
West  Indian  newcomer.  The  pace  of  life 
in  the  West  Indies  is  much  slower,  and  the 
children  are  not  used  to  adhering  to  rigid 
time  schedules  and  regular  attendance. 
Teachers  should  make  allowance  for  the 
students  until  they  adjust  to  ‘Canadian’ 
time.  In  this  connection,  a student’s  time 
orientation  is  very  much  the  now  and 
tomorrow  rather  than  some  future  date. 

A work  assignment  for  next  Friday  or  two 
weeks  away  will  not  have  the  same  impact 
as  something  to  be  done  today  for 
tomorrow. 

The  Counselor 

What  particular  qualities  are  required  for 
the  counselor  of  West  Indians?  No  matter 
with  whom  he  is  relating,  a counselor 
should  exhibit  certain  qualities  — a warm 
and  accepting  nature,  patience,  a willing- 
ness to  listen,  honesty,  and  a genuine 
concern  for  the  individual  and  his  prob- 
lems. He  should  remember  that  body 
language  conveys  a great  deal,  and  that 
it  is  of  special  importance  for  a student 
who  does  not  have  much  understanding 
of  the  environment  or  a firm  grasp  of  the 
language.  In  relating  to  West  Indians,  the 
counselor  should  also  know  something  of 
the  background  and  culture  of  his  students 
and  what  their  individual  concerns  are  so 
that  he  can  be  a positive  and  helping 
agent  in  their  adjustment.  The  counselor 
should  be  able  to  interpret  to  the  teachers 
the  particular  needs  of  each  student  and 
to  act  as  a liaison  with  the  parents. 

We  are  fortunate  in  Toronto  to  have 
people  experienced  and  willing  to  help 
counselors  and  teachers  anxious  to  learn 
more  about  West  Indian  students.  There 


are  also  various  community  agencies  that 
are  available  to  help  both  the  students  and 
their  parents.  In  York,  the  Harriet  Tubman 
Youth  Centre  (under  the  auspices  of  the 
YMCA,  at  1 5 Robina  Avenue,  near  Oak- 
wood)  is  operating  counseling  and  other 
programs.  In  Toronto,  the  Black  Education 
Project  at  355  College  Street  has  a num- 
ber of  programs  designed  for  the  black 
students  in  the  city.  The  Cross  Cultural 
Communication  Centre  at  1 079  Bloor 
Street  West  provides  information  and 
assistance  to  interested  teachers  and 
counselors. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  gain  greater 
understanding  is  through  reading.  As  yet 
there  is  not  a great  deal  of  literature  about 
West  Indians  in  Canada,  but  two  booklets 
produced  in  Toronto  by  the  school  boards 
are  extremely  useful  as  starters:  West 
Indians  in  Toronto  by  John  Roth  (York 
Borough  Board  of  Education),  and  West 
Indian  Immigrants  in  Toronto  Schools  by 
Jan  Schreiber  (Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion). 'Black  Students  in  Urban  Canada,’ 
a special  issue  of  T.E.S.L.  Talk  (January 
1976),  is  an  excellent  recent  addition. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  amount  of 
literature  coming  from  West  Indian  writers 
that  gives  a flavor  of  the  local  color  and 
customs. 

Finally,  but  most  important,  there  are 
the  students  themselves  — an  invaluable 
source  of  information  from  whom,  if  we 
are  ready  and  willing,  we  can  gain  much 
from  the  experience  of  sharing  in  another 
culture. 
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A CONSUMER  REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

Physical  GeoQ'^P^V 
Texts  for  the 
Senior  High  School 


Mark  Holmes 

Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE 


Why  Geography? 

This  series  of  consumer  reports  is  con- 
centrated largely  on  texts  for  the  lower 
grades.  The  rationale  is  that  an  elementary 
teacher  teaching  seven  or  eight  different 
subjects  is  unlikely  to  have  the  time  to 
check  available  materials  in  all  those  sub- 
jects. In  contrast,  a secondary  teacher  is 
often  a specialist  able  to  choose  with 
greater  care.  To  test  reader  interest  and 
demand  at  the  secondary  level,  an  exam- 
ple is  being  made  of  physical  geography, 
a subject  with  a fairly  stable  curriculum 
and  with  a broad  availability  of  texts. 

Which  Criteria? 

The  accompanying  table  shows  one 
important  set  of  criteria  for  a text  in  phy- 
sical geography.  Various  aspects  of  the 
curriculum  are  listed,  and  each  text  is 
categorized  according  to  the  quality  of 
coverage  it  provides.  The  categories  range 
from  D (no  coverage,  or  insufficient  to 
provide  a minimal  understanding)  to  A 
(exceptionally  comprehensive  and  intelli- 
gent coverage).  The  various  segments  of 
the  curriculum  are  not  rated  compara- 
tively: each  teacher  can  decide  which 
aspects  are  most  relevant  to  the  course  of 
studies  of  his  own  school. 

As  in  past  consumer  reports,  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  presentation  of  the 
texts  and  to  the  content  itself.  One  criterion 
is  clarity  and  attractiveness  in  maps,  dia- 
grams, and  photographs.  However,  more 
important  even  than  those  qualities  is  the 
relationship  of  the  illustration  to  the  text. 
There  are  still  geography  books  around 
that  throw  in  illustrations  rather  capri- 
ciously, encouraging  the  popular  belief 
that  geography  is  a wishy-washy  descrip- 
tive art.  In  fact,  geography  is  a science, 
physical  and  social,  whose  problems  are 
in  the  realm  of  relationships  — relation- 
ships between  geology  and  human  settle- 
ment, between  weather  and  living  patterns, 
among  climate,  soil,  and  agriculture,  be- 
tween resources  and  trade.  If  geography  is 
about  the  analysis  of  relationships,  physical 


geography  specializes  in  certain  sets  of 
relationships:  those  relating  the  physical 
environment  to  man's  activities.  That  leads 
me  to  another  criterion  — the  degree  of 
emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  the  phy- 
sical environment  to  man.  That  is  a cri- 
terion on  which  reasonable  people  may 
differ.  Some  maintain  that  physical  geog- 
raphy is  nothing  but  a watered-down 
physical  geology,  and  indeed  the  two 
subjects  have  much  in  common.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  geographer  is  concerned 
much  less  with  physical  phenomena  in 
themselves,  and  much  more  with  their 
relationships  to  social,  human,  economic, 
and  political  phenomena.  A Canadian 
physical  geographer  should  be  particularly 
alert  to  develop  relationships  in  the 
Canadian  context. 

The  Physical  Environment,  R.  J.  Inch  and 
W.  G.  Stone.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1972 
($7.96).  (Revised  version  of  Geographic 
Fundamentals.) 

Presentation  — This  is  a first-rate  text 
in  terms  of  presentation.  The  use  of  maps 
and  diagrams  is  very  good  — the  pictorial 
aids  are  always  closely  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  text.  Here  is  a book  that  is  a 
genuine  aid  to  learning.  For  example,  it 
provides  climatic  data  for  a number  of 
anonymous  Canadian  centers,  making  the 
student  responsible  for  the  inferences 
necessary  to  identify  places  with  data. 

Content  — In  terms  of  physical  geology, 
this  text  is  encyclopedic:  there  will  be 
almost  nothing  that  a teacher  would  want 
that  he  could  not  find.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  many  and  frequent  references  to  man 
seem  a little  like  sops  to  reviewers  such  as 
this  one,  failing  to  conceal  the  text’s  de- 
emphasis of  a systematic  approach  to  the 
physical  environment’s  effects  on  the 
patterns  of  man’s  activity. 

Its  coverage  of  maps  and  map-reading 
is  scanty.  It  is  at  its  best  dealing  with  earth 
forms,  weather,  and  climate  — and  weak- 
est the  closer  one  approaches  human  or 
economic  geography.  For  the  purist,  this 
text  is  probably  unsurpassed.  For  others, 
one  regrets  the  de-emphasis  of  human 
relationships.  Considering  the  good  treat- 
ment of  Canadian  climate,  one  regrets 


also  the  lack  of  Canadian  climate  maps. 

This  text  is  suited  to  academically 
inclined  students  near  the  end  of  high 
school.  Hjghly  recommended. 

Geography:  A Study  of  Its  Elements, 

Q.  H.  Stanford  and  W.  Moran.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1969  ($5.80). 

Presentation  — This  is  another  excellent 
text  characterized  by  exceptional  use  of 
maps  and  diagrams  that  are  clearly  inte- 
grated with  the  objectives  of  the  text  as  a 
whole.  As  a general  geography,  with  a 
physical  emphasis,  this  may  be  the  best 
choice  — depending  on  the  skills  and 
interests  of  the  teacher.  The  elements  are 
treated  somewhat  disparately,  and  It  may 
prove  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  integrate 
the  whole. 

Content  — The  table  illustrates  clearly 
that  this  text  excels  in  terms  of  coverage  of 
the  various  segments  of  the  possible  cur- 
riculum. However,  my  choice  of  segments 
is  arbitrary,  and  teachers  may  well  decide 
that  good  sections  on  maps,  agriculture, 
and  trade  are  worth  sacrificing  for  other 
considerations.  The  best  text  for  every 
purpose  does  not  necessarily  include  all 
the  segments  I have  listed. 

The  text  can  scarcely  be  faulted  for  its 
systematic  coverage  of  the  geographical 
elements.  Its  emphasis  is  on  physical 
geography,  and  the  human  and  economic 
sections  are  more  sketchy  and  are  not  well 
related  to  the  physical  sections.  I would 
like  to  see  a lesser  emphasis  on  human 
geography  in  itself  (the  text  cannot  claim 
to  be  much  more  than  an  adequate  intro- 
duction to  human  and  economic  geog-  - 
raphy  anyway)  and  a greater  emphasis 
on  the  relationships  between  the  physical 
environment  and  human  activities.  The 
emphasis  is  less  Canadian  and  more 
British  than  that  of  The  Physical 
Environment. 

It  is  suited  to  the  same  public  as  The 
Physical  Environment,  and  it  is  also  highly 
recommended,  particularly  for  the  teacher 
who  wants  a less  strictly  physical  focus  on 
geography.  It  is  excellent  value  for  money. 

The  Geographer’s  World,  T.  E.  Lloyd, 

W.  Russell,  and  M.  Scarlett.  Ginn,  1968 
($7.00). 

Presentation  — This  represents  a 
genuinely  innovative  approach  to  geog- 
raphy (strictly  speaking,  this  text  is  not  a 
physical  geography),  going  beyond  my 
original  criteria  in  an  attempt,  not  wholly 
successful,  to  integrate  the  physical, 
human,  and  economic  strands  of  geog- 
raphy. It  is  an  attractive  text,  a useful  tool 
for  the  imaginative  teacher. 

Content  — Physical  geography  takes  a 
secondary  position  here  (forty  pages  on 
landforms),  which  obviously  makes  the 
selection  less  desirable  for  a course 
whose  major  emphasis  is  physical.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  good  sections  on 
agriculture  and  a general  coverage  of 
world  regions  (marred  by  insufficient 
maps). 
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For  a physical  geography  course,  this 
text  would  need  much  more  supplementa- 
tion from  subsidiary  courses,  particularly 
on  Canadian  landforms.  However,  the  text 
could  be  used  with  slightly  younger 
students,  and  it  could  also  form  a good 
basis  for  a more  general  geography 
course  for  older  students  without  a geo- 
graphical background.  The  Geographer's 
World  can  be  highly  recommended  pro- 
vided that  the  course  objectives  are  care- 
fully related  to  its  more  general  approach. 

Elements  of  Geography,  J.  M.  Smythe, 

L.  G.  Brown,  and  E.  H.  Fors.  Macmillan, 
1964  ($6.20). 

Presentation  — As  its  publication  date 
implies,  this  is  a more  traditional  text,  both 
in  its  systematic  approach  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  physical  geography  and  in  its 
appearance. 

Content  — There  is  a good  coverage  of 
physical  geography  and  climate  regions  in 
relation  to  man.  But  the  regional  approach 
is  open  to  criticism.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
must  be  cursory,  as  a physical  geography 
cannot  hope  to  cover  the  world’s  regions 
adequately.  On  the  other  hand,  it  provides 
little  emphasis  on  fundamental  relation- 
ships. Further,  in  concentrating  on  climate 
and  its  relationship  to  man,  it  leaves  little 
room  to  consider  minerals  and  physiog- 
raphy and  their  human  effects.  There  is 
quite  a good  section  on  economic  geog- 
raphy and  a possibly  superfluous  one  on 
population. 

This  text  can  be  recommended  as  a 
basic  text  in  physicai  geography  for  use 
with  students  nearing  the  end  of  high 
schooi.  For  a twelve-year-old  text  it  is 
excellent. 

Man's  Physical  Environment,  A.  N.  Gunn. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1973  ($7.00). 

Presentation  — Although  well  illus- 
trated, this  text  is  less  attractive  than  some 


of  the  others.  Its  approach  is  strictly  that 
of  the  earth  scientist  — it  is  not  intended 
to  be  a ghysical  geography.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  much  overlap,  and  The  Physical 
Environment,  Geography,  and  Elements  of 
Geography  all  have  a better  coverage  of 
physical  geology  than  this  text. 

Content  — Coverage  of  the  essentials  of 
physical  geology  is  quite  adequate,  mak- 
ing this  text  acceptable  for  use  in  an  earth 
science  course  (for  which  it  is  intended). 
However,  the  large  amount  of  overlap 
between  earth  science  and  physical  geog- 
raphy makes  one  question  the  value  of 
bringing  both  courses  into  the  same 
system.  My  own  preference  is  obviously 
for  a geographical,  human  approach  (just 
as  I would  like  to  see  human  and  ethical 
issues  raised  in  courses  in  biology). 
Sometimes  earth  science  becomes  a 
refuge  for  the  slow  learner  — but  one 
would  be  hard  put  to  explain  why  slow 
learners  would  be  less  interested  in  the 
human  implications  of  our  environment. 
This  text  is  a Canadian  edition  but  its 
spiritual  conception  is  clear. 

This  text  is  perfectly  adequate  (but  very 
expensive)  for  a grade  9 or  1 0 course  in 
earth  science.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  alternatives  in  terms  of  physical 
geography  or  at  least  a study  of  Canadian 
physical  landscapes.  The  latter  study 
could  be  combined  with  extensive  map 
reading  and  outdoor  work. 

Landscapes  of  the  World,  A.  R.  Grimes. 
Book  Society,  1966  ($4.77). 

Presentation  — History  does  not  deal 
kindly  with  educational  fads,  and  this  text 
does  not  escape.  It  is  an  attempt,  it  would 
appear,  to  deal  in  a descriptive  fashion 
with  the  earth’s  surface,  integrating  eco- 
nomic, physical,  and  human  factors  into  a 
single  mosaic.  One  can  argue  that  geog- 
raphy should  be  approached  deductively 
or  inductively.  Personally,  I feel  that 
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attempts  to  introduce  heavy  inductive 
emphases  to  subjects  such  as  geography 
and  geometry,  which  are  essentially 
deductive,  are  likely  to  have  little  success. 
But  this  text  confuses  the  two  approaches 
so  that  the  underlying  purposes  are  some- 
times difficult  to  establish.  For  example, 
it  looks  at  landscapes  without  first  con- 
sidering erosion  agents  such  as  glaciation 
and  oceans,  and  then  includes  glaciated 
landscapes  in  a system  that  inciudes 
industrial  landscapes.  It  is  as  if  one  were 
to  approach  social  anthropology  by  classi- 
fying people  as  blacks,  Jews,  and  demo- 
crats. Perhaps  it  is  intended  to  encourage 
induction,  but  the  process  is  unclear.  Use 
of  illustrations,  maps,  and  diagrams  is 
poor. 

Content  — As  the  previous  section 
suggests,  a faulty  classification  system 
can  lead  to  unfortunate  omissions  — so  a 
‘system’  of  landscapes  excludes  mention 
of  mountain  landscapes.  Major  climatic 
and  vegetation  regions  are  considered 
according  to  landscape,  but  there  is  an 
insufficient  coverage  of  the  concepts  of 
climate  and  weather.  (So  the  rain  gauge  is 
considered  under  a section  on  northwest 
Europe.)  The  Canadian  emphasis  is  less 
than  one  might  wish. 

The  book  is  less  advanced  than  the 
others  reviewed  (except  for  Man’s  Physical 
Environment).  Any  teacher  using  it  would 
have  to  be  extremely  careful  in  applying  it 
to  his  course  objectives. 


Summary 

One  criticism  common  to  all  the  texts 
reviewed  is  that  they  are  entirely  non- 
metric. One  recognizes  the  difficulties 
posed  by  our  gradual  conversion,  but  one 
would  surely  expect  the  recent  publica- 
tions to  use  metric  measures  of  tempera- 
ture, precipitation,  wind  speed,  and 
distance. 

A comparison  of  the  texts’  treatment  of 
Canadian  climate  proved  interesting. 
Man’s  Physical  Environment  gives  the 
same  classification  to  Vancouver, 
Churchill,  Montreal,  and  St.  John’s, 
raising  the  question  of  the  usefulness  at 
all  of  such  a crude  measure.  Landscapes 
of  the  World  classifies  Montreal  and  St. 
John’s  together,  surprisingly,  considering 
its  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
climate  and’ agriculture.  Elements  of 
Geography,  unfortunately  in  my  view, 
does  not  provide  an  overall  climate  map. 
The  remaining  three  show  St.  John’s  and 
Churchill  as  having  the  same  classifica- 
tion, reasonable  at  least  in  that  effects  on 
vegetation  and  agriculture  are  similar. 

The  Physical  Environment  and  Geog- 
raphy are  excellent  choices  for  a course 
in  physical  geography.  The  Geographer’s 
World  is  a very  good  choice  for  a course 
with  more  broadly  defined  aims.  In  all 
cases,  responsibility  is  left  to  the  teacher 
to  stress  the  interrelationships  between 
the  physical  environment  and  man’s 
social,  economic,  and  political  activities. 
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K.  A.  Leithwood 

OISE  Trent  Valley  Centre,  Peterborough 

Concern  for  ‘basic  skills’  is  a dominating 
theme  in  discussions  about  educational 
matters  in  Ontario.  In  the  late  fall  of  1 971 , 
the  Peterborough  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Trent  Valley  Centre  (OISE)  em- 
barked on  a joint  project  to  do  something 
about  them.  'Doing  something’  in  this  case 
meant  determining  the  status  of  students 
in  computational  and  problem-solving 
skills  and  taking  steps  to  improve  those 
skills  judged  to  be  inadequately  devel- 
oped. The  result  of  this  effort  has  been  the 
systematic  development,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  a K-1 0 mathematics 
program  and  a steady  increase  in  achieve- 
ment among  students  in  the  county’ 

Curriculum  Products: 

Characteristics,  Development,  and  Use 

Three  sets  of  curriculum  products  have 
been  developed  to  date:  a basic  skills 
‘continuum,’  placement  tests,  and 
problem-solving  units.  The  basic  skills 
continuum  consists  of  sequenced  objec- 
tives, matching  pools  of  test  items,  and 
space  to  insert  those  teaching  resources 
the  teacher  decides  to  use  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives.  The  objectives 
(over  600)  are  specified  behaviorally  and 
sequenced  within  the  skill  areas  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  fractional  numbers,  integers, 
exponents,  and  algebra.  Between  five  and 
ten  equivalent  test  items  have  been  devel- 
oped for  each  objective  (over  3000).  Used 
by  teachers  to  help  sequence  instruction, 
diagnose  student  weaknesses,  and 
develop  student  groupings  for  instruction, 
the  continuum  has  been  revised  twice 
since  its  original  development.  Each 
revision  has  been  based  on  extensive 
analyses  of  student  performance  data  as 
well  as  suggestions  by  teachers,  adminis- 


trators, and  resource  staff. 

Within  the  600  specific  objectives  are 
a selected  number  of  objectives  con- 
sidered by  staff  to  be  distinct  skills 
important  in  their  own  right,  labeled 
‘plateau  objectives’  (e.g.,  the  student 
writes  one-digit  numerals,  signs,  and 
sums  to  make  a number  sentence).  These 
are  distinguished  from  interim  steps 
toward  the  achievement  of  such  skills 
(e.g.,  given  semi-concrete  representations 
of  sets  of  objects,  the  pupil  prints  the 
number  sentence  to  correspond  to 
addition  of  the  sets).  Five  test  items 
measuring  each  plateau  objective  have 
been  included  in  a series  of  placement 
tests. 

These  tests  are  used  to  provide  an 
initial  assessment  of  student  competence 
in  relation  to  the  continuum,  so  that 
teachers  then  know  approximately  where 
in  the  continuum  it  is  appropriate  to  begin 
instruction  with  a given  child.  Results  of 
the  placement  tests  can  also  be  used  to 
evaluate  programs  and  monitor  the  status 
of  basic  computation  skills  within  a class- 
room or  school  or  across  the  school 
system  as  a whole. 

Three  forms  (A,  B,  and  C)  of  the  place- 
ment tests  are  available  for  children  in 
each  of  the  grade  groupings  1-2, 3-4, 

5-6, 7-8,  and  9-10.  Skills  measured  at 
each  grouping  overlap  considerably  with 
tests  for  higher  and  lower  groupings,  so 
that  the  level  of  competence  of  almost 
every  student  becomes  evident.  Extensive 
field  trials  and  revisions  of  the  tests  were 
undertaken  to  ensure  both  the  inclusion 
of  an  appropriate  range  of  skills  tested  at 
each  grade  grouping  level  and  the  equiva- 
lence of  the  three  forms  available  at  each 
level  (i.e.,  each  form  now  will  yield  virtually 
the  same  picture  of  student  achievement 
at  a given  grade  level).  A handbook 
accompanying  the  placement  tests 
provides  instructions  for  administering. 


analyzing,  and  reporting  results. 

Computational  problem-solving  units 
using  metric  measurement  are  now  avail- 
able for  both  the  junior  and  intermediate 
divisions.  Teachers  using  these  units 
express  particular  satisfaction  with  the 
effect  on  students’  problem-solving  skills. 
For  the  most  part  these  units  take  an 
approach  to  problem-solving  quite 
different  from  that  found  in  most  math 
textbooks.  Objectives  of  the  units  include, 
for  example,  representing  problem 
elements  and  their  relationships,  discrimi- 
nating what  information  is  required  for  the 
solution  of  a given  problem  from  what  is 
irrelevant,  and  generating  reasonable 
problems  from  real-life  situations  and 
classroom  opportunities.’ 

Implementation 

Working  groups  consisting  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  in  most  cases  Trent 
Valley  Centre  staff  were  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  not  only  the  development 
processes  described  above  but  efforts 
to  implement  and  evaluate  the  program  as 
well.  Initially  the  Principals’  Association, 
through  its  professional  development 
committee,  guided  the  progress  of  the 
project.  For  the  past  three  and  a half  years, 
a specially  appointed  committee  of  the 
Principals’  Association  (the  Mathematics 
Advisory  Committee)  has  carried  out  this 
task. 

Extensive  in-service  training  in  effective 
use  of  the  program,  first  for  principals 
and  subsequently  for  teachers,  has  been 
a feature  of  the  implementation  processes 
undertaken.  Annual  use  of  the  placement 
tests  with  an  anonymously  selected 
random  sample  of  students  as  one  basis 
for  monitoring  achievement  levels  across 
the  system  has  also  done  much  to  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  the  program  and 
encourage  its  use.  Finally,  because  such 
a large  number  of  staff  were  involved  in 
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decisions  about  the  program  at  various 
stages  of  development,  a high  proportion 
of  their  interests  and  concerns  are 
reflected  in  features  of  the  current 
curriculum  products. 

The  curriculum  products  have  begun 
to  be  used,  sometimes  after  modification, 
in  a number  of  other  boards  across  the 
province.  Five  boards  have  adopted  the 
program  system-\wide,  \while  other  boards 
are  trying  the  materials  in  individual 
classes,  schools,  or  families  of  schools. 

In  each  case  of  system-wide  adoption, 
personnel  from  the  Trent  Valley  Centre  or 
the  Peterborough  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  consulted  with  staff  from  these 
boards  about  possible  implementation 
and  evaluation  procedures.  A conference, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Trent  Valley 
Centre  and  the  Peterborough  County 
Board  of  Education  in  November  1975, 
was  conducted  as  a way  of  disseminating 
information  about  the  program  and  its  use 
more  widely  across  the  province.  More 
than  200  delegates  from  63  boards  were 
in  attendance. 

Evaluation 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  project, 
systematic  evaluation  data  have  been 
collected  to  help  make  decisions  about 

(a)  the  revision  of  curriculum  products, 

(b)  the  effects  of  these  products  in  use  on 
student  achievement,  (c)  the  usefulness 


Florence  Maynes  of  the  Trent  Valley 
Centre  responding  to  a question  at  last 
year's  OISE  conference  on  the  basic 
skills  mathematics  program. 

to  staff  of  the  many  in-service  activities, 
and  (d)  the  extent  and  nature  of  program 
implementation.  These  data  have  been 
collected,  through  hundreds  of  interviews 
and  questionnaires,  from  teachers, 
students,  parents,  principals,  and  senior 
administrators.  Samples  of  student 
achievement  have  been  regularly  collected 
and  have  been  analyzed  not  only  with  the 
criterion-referenced  placement  tests  but 
with  the  norm-referenced  Canadian  Test 
of  Basic  Skills  as  well.  Viewed  sum- 
matively,  these  data  indicate  extensive 
use  of  the  curriculum  materials  within  the 
county  in  ways  ranging  from  student 
evaluation  through  sequencing  of  instruc- 
tion to  systematic  diagnosis  of  student 
weaknesses  and  instructional  groupings 


of  students.  Student  achievement  results 
are  gratifying,  though  by  no  means 
straightforward  to  interpret. 

Some  or  all  aspects  of  this  project  are 
described  in  more  detail  elsewhere.^ 

For  further  information,  contact  either 
J.  D.  McNabb,  Superintendent 
Peterborough  County  Board  of 
Education 
Box  71 9 

Peterborough,  Ontario  K9J  7A1 
or 

R.  P.  Baxter,  Research  Officer 
Trent  Valley  Centre,  OISE 
R.R.  #3 

Peterborough,  Ontario  K9J  6X4 

Notes: 

1 . Developers  were  fortunate  to  have  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Floyd  Robinson  from 
OISE’S  Northeastern  Centre.  Dr.  Robinson 
bas  spent  more  than  a decade  developing 
curricula  related  to  inquiry  and  problem- 
solving skills  in  mathematics  and  other 
disciplines.  (See  The  Major  Thrust  in 
Elementary  School  Thinking,’  Orbit  32.) 

2.  K.  A.  Leithwood,  J.  S.  Clipsham, 

F.  Maynes,  and  R.  P.  Baxter,  ‘Curriculum 
Change  at  the  System  Level,’  Curriculum 
Theory  Networks,  no.  3 (1976),  219-245; 
K.  A.  Leithwood,  J.  S.  Clipsham,  et  al.,  in 
collaboration  with  J.  D.  McNabb,  Planned 
Curriculum  Change,  in  press. 


L’elaboration 

d’unites  pedagogiques  destinees 
a I’enseignement  de  I’anglais 
dans  des  ecoles  franco-ontariennes 


Raymond  Mougeon,  OISE 


Au  cours  des  annees  1 974  et  1 975  deux 
Etudes  sociolinguistiques  ont  et6  rdalis^es 
k la  Section  Franco-ontarienne  (OISE). 

La  premiere  porte  sur  I’acquisition  de 
I’anglais  parld  par  les  jeunes  franco- 
ontariens  de  Welland  et  la  seconde  sur 
I’acquisition  de  I’anglais  parld  par  ceux 
de  Sudbury.  Ces  deux  dtudes  ont  etd 
financdes  par  le  Secretariat  d’Etat  et  par 
OISE.  Elies  ont  6td  demandees  par  les 
conseils  des  dcoles  de  langue  frangaise 
de  Sudbury  et  de  Welland. 

Ces  deux  etudes  sont  bashes  sur  une 
analyse  detaillde  de  I’anglais  parle 
(donnees  recueillies  a I’aide  d’entrevues 
enregistr6es)  par  un  echantillon  d’eieves 


selectionnes  en  2ieme,  5ieme,  9ieme  et 
12idme  annees  II  a ete  ainsi  possible  de 
faire  une  description  systematique  du 
ddveloppement  de  I’acquisition  de 
I’anglais  pendant  la  quasi-totalite  de  la 
scolarite  des  eleves.  Plus  precisement 
dans  chacune  de  ces  deux  etudes  plus 
de  60  types  d’erreurs  de  grammaire  et  de 
vocabulaire  ont  ete  analyses.  Pour  chacun 
de  ces  types  d’erreurs  nous  avons  calcule 
des  pourcentages  et  nous  avons  etudie 
la  variation  de  ces  pourcentages  en 
fonction  de  I’age  des  eldves.  Pour  cheque 
type  d’erreurs  nous  avons  egalement 
fourni  des  exemples  tir6s  de  nos  donnees. 
Nous  avons  aussi  donne  de  breves 
explications  sur  les  causes  probables  de 
ces  erreurs  et  formuld  des  recommanda- 
tions  pour  les  enseignants  en  fonction  de 
la  frequence  plus  ou  moins  grande  des 


erreurs.  Nos  deux  etudes  ont  about!  a la 
redaction  de  deux  rapports,  I’un  portant 
sur  I’anglais  des  jeunes  franco-ontariens 
de  Sudbury  et  I’autre  sur  celui  des  jeunes 
franco-ontariens  de  Welland.  Ces  deux 
rapports  sont  disponibles  sur  demands 
a la  Section  Franco-ontarienne.  Avec  ces 
deux  etudes  les  conseils  des  ecoles  de 
langue  frangaise  de  Sudbury  et  Welland 
disposent  maintenant  d’un  diagnostique 
precis  et  detaille  de  la  plupart  des  diffi- 
cultes  eprouvees  par  leurs  eldves  au  cours 
de  leurapprentissage  de  I’anglais.  Ce 
diagnostique  devrait  leur  etre  utile  dans 
le  domains  de  la  programmation  de 
I’enseignement  de  I’anglais  a I’el^men- 
taire  et  au  secondaire.  Nous  pensons 
aussi  que  ces  Etudes  pourraient  etre  d’un 
certain  interet  pour  les  conseils  des 
6coles  de  langue  frangaise  situes  dans 
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des  localit^s  ontariennes  ou  (comme  a 
Sudbury  et  a Welland)  les  francophones 
sont  minoritaires. 

Apr6s  ces  deux  etudes  a caractbre 
diagnostique  nous  pouvons  maintenant 
entrer  dans  la  phase  remede.  Ainsi  sur 
la  base  des  resultats  de  nos  deux  etudes 
nous  avons  decide  dans  un  premier  temps 
de  rediger  une  serie  d’unites  pedago- 
giques  destinees  principaiement  aux 
enseignants  d’angiais  des  ecoies  franco- 
ontariennes  elementaires  et  secondaires 
de  Sudbury  et  de  Welland.  Avant 
d’examiner  la  forme  et  le  contenu  de 
ces  unites  il  convient  de  rappeier  brieve- 
ment  que  les  deux  etudes  mentionnees 
plus  haut  nous  ont  permis  de  decouvrir 
que  certaines  des  erreurs  commises  par 
les  jeunes  bilingues  disparaissaient  assez 
rapidement  au  cours  de  leur  scolarite. 
Nous  avons  en  partie  attribue  cette  dis- 
parition  a la  maturation  psycholinguistique 
des  eleves.  Par  centre  un  certain  nombre 
d’erreurs  ont  montre  une  tendance  a 
persister  plus  ou  moins  longtemps  durant 
la  scolarite  de  I’eleve.  Une  autre  decou- 
verte  importante  de  nos  etudes  est  qu’une 
proportion  non-negligeabie  des  erreurs 
des  bilingues  sont  dues  a I’influence  du 
frangais  sur  I’anglais  parle  (erreurs 
d’interference).  A ce  sujet  nous  avons 
egalement  constate  que  d’une  fagon 
generale  les  erreurs  d’interference  avaient 
tendance  a persister  durant  la  scolarite 
des  eleves.  Finalement,  mentionnons  une 
autre  constatation  importante.  A savoir, 
le  fait  que  dans  I’ensemble  les  eleves  de 
Sudbury  et  de  Welland  commettent  les 
memes  types  d’erreurs  et  dans  des 
proportions  souvent  simiiaires. 

Ceci  dit,  examinons  brievement  I'orien- 
tation  de  nos  unites  pedagogiques. 
Chacune  des  unites  est  consacree  a un 
type  d’erreur  particulier  (par  example,  les 
erreurs  de  prepositions  de  lieu).  D’autre 


part,  uniquement  les  erreurs  les  plus 
frequentes  et  celles  qui  ont  tendance  a 
persister  durant  la  scolarite  ont  fait  I’objet 
de  la  redaction  d'une  unite.  Cheque  unite 
est  organises  de  la  fagon  suivante: 

(a)  presentation  des  erreurs  commises  par 
les  eldves  (a  I'aide  d’exemples  tires  de 
nos  donnees)  et  evaluation  de  la  gravity 
relative  de  I’erreur,  (b)  expose  a caractere 
linguistique  (redige  dans  une  langue  non- 
technique) sur  la  nature  et  les  causes  de 
I'erreur;  dans  le  cas  des  erreurs  d’inter- 
ference I’accent  est  mis  sur  les  differences 
entre  le  systems  du  frangais  et  celui  de 
I’anglais,  (c)  une  serie  d’exercices 
(structuraux  et  autres)  destines  a prevenir 
ou  corriger  I’erreur  en  question.  La  forme 
et  le  contenu  des  exercices  varient  en 
fonction  de  I’age  des  eleves. 

Nos  deux  etudes  diagnostiques  nous 
ont  indique  que  les  erreurs  des  eleves 
sont  de  deux  sortes:  (a)  les  erreurs  ‘lin- 
guistiques’  qui  temoignent  de  la  connais- 
sance  imparfaite  des  regies  d’utilisation 
d’une  structure  donnee,  qui  fait  que  les 
eleves  produisent  des  enonces  qui  sont 
pergus  comme  ’non-anglais’  par  des 
anglophones  unilingues  (par  ex:  all  my 
friend  came;  yesterday  he  speak  \o  me), 
et  (b)  les  ’erreurs’  d’ordre  stylistique  ou 
dialectal  (par  ex:  I don’t  have  no  change. 
Are  you  gonna  tell  him?).  Notons  a ce 
sujet  que  les  enonces  qui  contiennent  les 
‘erreurs’  du  type  (b)  ne  sont  pas  dans 
I’ensemble  pergus  comme  non-anglais 
par  des  anglophones  canadiens  unilingues 
mats  plutot  comme  non-appropries  a un 
contexte  de  communication  forme!  ou 
semi-formel. 

Etant  donne  la  nature  differente  des 
erreurs  du  type  (a)  et  du  type  (b)  nous 
pensons  qu’elles  ne  devraient  pas  etre 
mises  sur  un  meme  plan.  Ainsi  nous  avons 
decide  de  donner  une  orientation  diffe- 
rente aux  explications  linquistiques  et  aux 


L'auteur  examine  les  erreurs  des  sieves  qui  sont  a ia  base  des  unitSs  p4dagogigues  qui  sont 
d^crites  dans  le  present  article 


exercices  pr^ventifs  et  correctifs  qui  leur 
seront  respectivement  consacres.  Ceci  dit, 
nous  tenons  a faire  remarquer  que  nos 
unites  pedagogiques  representent  a notre 
avis  une  innovation  dans  le  domaine  de 
I’elaboration  du  materiel  d’enseignement 
de  I’anglais  a I’intention  des  jeunes  franco- 
ontariens,  dans  la  mesure  ou  elles  sont 
basees  sur  des  etudes  diagnostiques 
preliminaires. 

Ainsi  les  unites  ne  recouvrent  pas  toute 
la  grammaire  et  le  vocabulaire  de  I’angiais 
(c’est  le  cas  des  manueis  traditionnels) 
mais  uniquement  les  points  particuliers 
qui  causent  des  difficultes  reelles  aux 
eleves  (un  gain  de  temps  appreciable 
pour  les  enseignants).  Pour  citer  un 
example  parmi  d’autres,  nous  avons  trouve 
dans  nos  deux  etudes  diagnostiques  que 
les  eleves  avaient  peu  de  difficulte  avec  le 
cas  possessif  construction  qu’ils  acquie- 
rent  rapidement.  On  notera  a ce  sujet  que 
dans  la  plupart  des  manueis  traditionnels 
cette  construction  fait  souvent  I’objet  de 
longues  explications  et  de  nombreux 
exercices. 

De  plus  certaines  de  ces  unites  (celles 
consacrees  aux  erreurs  d’ interference) 
font  ressortir  les  differences  existant  entre 
les  systemes  grammaticaux  de  I’anglais  et 
du  frangais  — differences  qui  peuvent  etre 
la  cause  de  transferts  negatiffe  (du  frangais 
a I’anglais)  et  entrainer  la  persistance  des 
erreurs. 

Finalement  les  unites  tiennent  compte 
de  la  realite  linguistique  vecue  par  les 
enfants  puisqu’elles  font  la  part  des 
choses  entre  les  erreurs  iinguistiques  et 
les  erreurs  stylistiques. 

Ceci  etant,  nous  nous  proposons  de 
soumettre  pour  evaluation  critique  les 
premieres  versions  des  unites  aux  ensei- 
gnants d’angiais  des  ecoies  franco- 
ontariennes  de  Sudbury  et  Welland  tant 
aux  paliers  elementaire  que  secondaire. 
Leurs  commentaires  critiques  nous  seront 
precieux'pour  la  redaction  des  versions 
finales.  Nous  exprimons  le  souhait  que  ces 
unites  seront  aussi  utiles  pour  les  ensei- 
gnants d’angfais  d’autres  6coles  franco- 
ontariennes  que  celles  de  Sudbury  et  de 
Welland.  (II  nous  est  actuellement  possible 
de  fournir  un  exemplaire  de  nos  unites  aux 
enseignants  interesses.)  Plus  precisement 
nos  unites  pourraient  fournir  des  idees  a 
ces  enseignants  pour  I’elaboration  de  leur 
propre  materiel  pedagogique. 

En  guise  de  note  finale  nous  tenons  a 
signaler  que  notre  equipe  de  recherche  se 
preoccupe  aussi  des  problemes  poses  par 
I’enseignement  du  frangais  qui  sont  a son 
avis  tout  aussi  serieux  et  peut-etre  plus 
prioritaires.  Nous  venons  de  debuter  deux 
etudes  simiiaires  qui  portent  sur  le  frangais 
parle  par  les  jeunes  de  Sudbury  et  Welland 
egalement  en  2ieme,  Sieme,  9i§me  et 
1 2ieme  annees.  Si  nous  avons  commence 
par  des  etudes  sur  I’anglais  des  jeunes 
franco-ontariens  c’est  parce  que  le  Secre- 
tariat d’Etat  les  a financ6es  en  premier.  La 
recherche  sur  le  frangais  des  jeunes  bilin- 
gues a ete  demandee  posterieurement. 
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Mother  and  child  learn  about  construction  toy  through  feeling  it  and  talking  about 
how  it  can  be  used. 


Studying 

Young 

Blind 

Children 

lain  F.  W.  K.  Davidson 

Department  of  Special  Education,  OISE 

For  the  last  two  and  a half  years,  since 
September  1 973,  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education  at  OISE  have 
been  working  on  materials  associated  with 
young  blind  children.  In  two  successive 
projects,  both  conducted  under  contract 
with  the  Ministry  of  Education,  we  have 
been  preparing  a handbook  for  parents  of 
these  children  and  developing  special 
assessment  scales  for  use  by  psycholo- 
gists, teachers,  and  others  professionally 
concerned  with  these  children.  The  work 
will  be  formally  completed  in  June  1 976, 
when  the  current  contract  expires,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education  will  then  decide  on 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  handbook 
and  the  assessment  scales. 

In  this  article  I want  to  draw  out  features 
and  issues  characterizing  the  project  that 
are  likely  to  be  important  and  interesting  to 
nonspecialist  educators.  Although  few 
readers  will  have  dealt  with  a blind  child 
in  any  way,  and  even  fewer  with  a pre- 
school blind  child,  the  nature  of  work  with 
blind  children  is  of  interest  in  itself.  More- 
over, many  of  the  points  raised  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  very  specialized  field, 
having  relevance  and  implications  for  work 
with  other  groups  and  ages. 

Origin  of  the  Projects 

I have  been  the  principal  investigator  on 
the  two  projects,  and  the  work  originated 
in  my  own  personal  experience  some  two 
years  before  they  were  begun  at  OISE. 
During  the  early  1 970s  I worked  for  a year 
as  a clinical  psychologist  in  a rehabilita- 
tion center  for  physically  handicapped 
children.  One  of  my  functions  was  to  con- 
duct developmental  assessments  of  the 
younger  children.  During  the  course  of 
nine  months  I was  presented  with  about 


nine  children  who,  besides  being  physi- 
cally handicapped  (usually  cerebral 
palsied),  were  also  severely  visually  im- 
paired. I found,  somewhat  to  my  chagrin, 
that  these  children  bewildered  me.  All  the 
traditional  ways  of  thinking,  assumptions, 
tools,  and  procedures  used  in  assessing 
young  children,  even  handicapped  ones, 
seemed  inapplicable  to  them.  In  inter- 
viewing and  testing  young  children,  one 
typically  assumes  — without  even  realiz- 
ing it  — that  they  can  follow  illustrations, 
pick  up  clues  from  a facial  expression, 
scan  a table,  a room,  or  a picture,  or  mani- 
pulate a puzzle.  None  of  these  is  true  for 
visually  impaired  children,  or  at  least  not 
in  the  same  sense  as  for  fully  sighted 
children. 

When  I turned  to  the  mothers  for 
descriptions  of  how  and  how  well  their 
children  performed  tasks,  got  around  the 
house,  understood,  talked,  and  played, 

I found  that  they  too  were  baffled  by  them. 
Even  mothers  with  other  (sighted)  children 
confessed  to  not  being  sure  whether  or  not 
they  were  ‘doing  the  right  thing.’  This  is 
not  an  unusual  statement  to  hear  from 
mothers  of  children  handicapped  in  any 
way,  but  in  their  case  they  conveyed  more 
of  a sense  of  fumbling  for  where  to  begin, 
for  what  was  appropriate,  than  would 
mothers  of  (for  instance)  cerebral  palsied 
or  retarded  children. 

The  problems  that  I encountered  in 
attempting  to  estimate  the  development  of 
these  young  blind  children,  and  the  prob- 
lems the  mothers  encountered  in  raising 
them,  offered  a challenge  to  discover  the 
reasons  behind  both  sets  of  difficulties. 

On  joining  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Education  in  1972  I began  investi- 
gating the  field  more  systematically, 
through  the  available  literature  (which  was 
sketchy)  and  through  discussions  with 
people  experienced  in  work  with  blind 


children  of  both  school  age  and  younger. 
Further,  several  master’s  and  doctoral 
students  in  the  department,  most  with 
extensive  experience  in  working  with 
young  and  handicapped  children,  became 
interested  in  the  same  problems.  This  joint 
interest  led  to  discussions  with  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  to  the  first  of  the  two  con- 
tract projects,  which  was  undertaken  to 
produce  an  experimental  version  of  a 
handbook  that  would  help  parents.  During 
this  first  project  our  research  team  came 
up  with  further  ideas  for  the  second  proj- 
ect. We  aimed  at  revising  and  expanding 
the  handbook  in  the  light  of  field  trials  and 
analysis  by  specialists,  and  also  at  pro- 
ducing an  experimental  version  of  suitable 
assessment  scales. 

The  Children 

When  any  type  of  child  is  selected  for 
study,  a research  team  usually  has  little 
difficulty  in  finding  an  appropriate  group 
of  children  and  some  professional  work- 
ers who  can  provide  the  researchers  with 
a variety  of  clinical  impressions.  But  this 
was  not  the  case  when  we  started  our 
investigation.  There  are  relatively  few 
young  blind  children  in  Ontario.  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  forthe  Blind, 
through  its  Children's  Department,  is  the 
only  organization  that  formally  caters  for 
them.  The  actual  number  of  blind  children 
is  at  best  approximate  because  registra- 
tion with  the  CNIB  is  not  mandatory.  The 
current  registration  figure  for  children  of 
less  than  6 years  of  age  is  about  1 20.  How- 
ever, it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  blind 
children  who  have  adiJitional  handicaps 
such  as  mental  retardation  do  not  get 
registered.  Morever,  blind  children  are  not 
gathered  together  at  preschool  age  into 
groups  for  training. 

Thus,  during  our  first  project,  the  task 
of  finding  a group  of  young  blind  children 
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was  not  as  simple  as  would  have  been  the 
case  with  most  other  handicaps.  The  only 
practicable  method  was  to  ask  the  CNIB 
Children's  Department  workers  to  locate 
children  for  us;  we  could  then  seek  the 
parents’  permission  to  involve  them  in  a 
short  program.  (We  used  the  same  proce- 
dure for  the  second  project.)  Also,  the 
CNIB  preschool  counselors  were  able  to 
enlist  our  services  in  assessing  children 
when  a second  opinion  was  needed.  In 
both  these  ways  we  were  able  to  build  up 
a close  working  relationship  with  many 
families,  a relationship  we  still  maintain. 

We  frequently  met  with  the  two  CMIB 
workers  who  looked  after  young  children, 
and  with  a retired  worker,  who  quickly 
volunteered  her  services  and  eventually 
joined  our  group  on  a regular  basis.  The 
assistance  of  these  three  workers  (espe- 
cially the  last,  who  had  over  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  the  field)  was  invaluable. 

A wealth  of  practical  experience  was  there 
for  us  to  draw  on  for  answers  to  our 
questions  and  for  comments  on  our 
observations  and  reading. 

A further  source  of  help  was  the  school 
for  blind  children  in  Brantford,  run  by  the 
province  for  over  a century.  This  was 
known  at  the  time  as  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind,  but  it  has  been  since  re- 
named the  W.  Ross  Macdonald  School. 
Several  of  us  visited  it  regularly,  spending 
days  in  classrooms  as  teacher’s  aides  or 
observers,  following  the  younger  classes 
through  a school  day,  and  discussing  our 
observations  with  the  teachers,  who  gave 
generously  of  their  time  and  expertise. 

In  so  doing,  we  began  comparing  the 
characteristics  of  blind  children  of  school 
age  with  those  of  sighted  children  of 
comparable  age. 

The  children  we  saw,  in  many  situations 
and  for  different  purposes,  ranged  from 
6-month-old  infants  to  6-year-olds.  Most 
had  additional  handicaps:  it  has  been 
calculated  that  of  children  who  are  born 


blind  or  become  blind  at  a very  young  age, 
around  70%  have  at  least  one  other  dis- 
ability such  as  retardation,  cerebral  palsy, 
or  deafness. 

Often  a child  was  merely  observed  in  a 
typical  situation,  either  at  home  or  in  a 
nursery  room  at  OISE;  often  he  would  be 
formally  assessed,  usually  at  OISE.  We 
always  saw  at  least  one  of  his  parents, 
frequently  more  than  once. 

One  part  of  the  first  project  involved  a 
biweekly  morning  program  for  six  weeks, 
in  which  a group  of  between  four  and  six 
children  were  introduced  to  a fairly  typical 
nursery  school  environment,  at  first  by 
their  mothers  and  then  by  the  research 
team.  During  the  latter  phase,  the  mothers 
held  group  discussions  with  a social 
worker  brought  into  the  team  for  this 
purpose. 

During  the  second  project,  two  of  us 
traveled  to  Northern  Ontario  to  visit  ten 
families  and  assess  the  developmental 
needs  of  their  children,  who  were  often 
multi-handicapped. 

Increasingly  our  advice  was  sought 
through  the  CNIB  about  what  helpful 
activities  children  could  carry  out  at  home, 
especially  in  the  area  of  physical  develop- 
ment, and  so  we  demonstrated  different 
types  of  home  programs.  The  physio- 
therapist involved  in  the  second  project 
was  especially  valuable  here. 

One  child  who  was  going  to  a sighted 
nursery  school  had  a graduate  student 
spending  two  afternoons  a week  teaching 
him  selected  activities  to  improve  body 
image  and  concept  development.  (This 
was  a short-term  experiment.) 

Our  Basic  Aim 

What  were  we  trying  to  learn  through  all 
these  activities?  In  detail,  the  answer  to 
this  question  would  run  to  several  articles, 
referring  to  areas  as  different  as  language 
development,  exploratory’play,  feelings  of 
self-dependence,  and  mobility.  But  the 


Guidance  is  needed  in  discovering 
possibilities  of  a new  material  when 
visual  cues  are  missing. 

simplest^nd  most  inclusive  answer  is  that 
we  were  attempting  to  arrive  at  a primary 
conceptualization  of  the  speoialized  way 
in  which  children  develop  when  they  are 
blind— that  is  to  say,  we  were  looking  for 
a way  to  think  about  the  subject  that  would 
at  the  same  time  be  the  simplest  and  the 
most  comprehensive.  In  our  case  the 
conceptualization  provided  a framework 
for  our  specific  observations  of  the  be- 
havior of  blind  children,  a rationale  by 
which  to  judge  ideas  and  opinions 
expressed  in  the  field  and  in  the  literature, 
and  a starting  point  for  the  development 
of  our  own  ideas. 

We  saw  the  basic  position  as  follows: 

All  development  beyond  simple  physical 
maturation  depends  on  our  interaction 
with  the  environment:  that  interaction  in- 
volves information  coming  to  us  through 
our  senses  and  then  being  stored  in 
representational  form;  representations 
(ideas,  memories,  images)  enable  us  to 
understand  more  and  more  of  the  world 
we  encounter.  The  sensory  equipment  of 
blind  children  does  not  involve  vision  and 
its  integrating,  instantaneous,  and  simul- 
taneous provision  of  information;  informa- 
tion comes  to  a blind  child  in  fragmented 
fashion  and  is  difficult  to  verify.  But  we 
wanted  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  building  a 
picture  of  blind  children  largely  in  terms 
of  only  the  difference  between  their  devel- 
opment and  that  of  sighted  children,  and 
so  we  focused  on  them  as  a group  with  a 
particular  sensory  equipment  — that  is,  on 
what  they  had  rather  than  what  they 
lacked.  We  then  examined  the  implica- 
tions of  that  particular  learning  equipment 
for  further  development:  sensory,  physical 
(especially  mobility),  cognitive,  play, 
language,  affective,  social,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  we  s'aid:  ‘If  this  is  a 
child’s  sensory  equipment,  what  type  of 
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interaction  with  his  world  must  he  have? 
How  must  he  take  in  information?  How 
^ must  he  make  sense  of  his  environment? 

[ How  must  he  understand  what  is  said  to 
. him  by  others  regarding  what  surrounds 
him?’  In  coming  to  answers  to  these 
: questions,  we  were  greatly  helped  by 
■ comparing  blind  and  sighted  children 
with  and  without  handicaps  (such  as 
retardation  and  emotional  disturbance), 
i Nevertheless,  it  is  critical  to  emphasize 
\ that  such  comparisons  were  secondary  to 
the  primary  procedure  — working  from  the 
senses  the  blind  child  has  through  to  the 
type  of  development  we  considered  must 
follow  from  his  having  those  senses. 

I have  stressed  this  point  of  a ‘primary 
conceptualization'  of  young  blind  children 
and  the  necessary  mode  of  deriving  it, 
because  it  has  implications  for  many  other 
fields.  That  is,  we  are  thinking  of  the 
handicapped  child  not  as  being  'minus’ 
a sensory  or  other  ability  but  as  having 
this  set  of  learning  equipment  rather  than 
that  set. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  have  always 
been  sighted,  have  grown  up  sighted, 
using  vision  as  the  primary  sensory  means 
of  gaining  information.  Not  surprisingly, 
language  reflects  our  visual  dependence, 
as  do  other  assumptions  about  virtually 
every  fprm  of  experience.  (Ask  a roomful 
of  people  to  describe  the  most  beautiful 
object  in  the  room:  the  descriptions  will 
typically  be  visual,  not  tactile.)  It  is  there- 
fore hardly  possible  to  think  within  the 
terms  of  someone  without  sight,  or  to 
imagine  a blind  person’s  development, 
without  reference  to  our  own  development, 
which  is,  of  course,  visually  dependent. 

Yet  we  had  to  get  some  insight  into  the 
blind  experience  to  some  degree  so  that 
we  would  not  conceptualize  blind  people 
simply  in  terms  of  what  they  lack  that 
sighted  people  have. 

One  lesson  we  learned  was  that  in 
gaining  an  understanding  about  a group 
of  children  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 


experience  of  working  with  them,  and  if 
possible  sharing  the  experience  of  the 
handicap  or  other  special  condition  that 
characterizes  them.  We  spent  a lengthy 
period  observing,  working  with,  and 
reflecting  on  many  young  blind  children 
in  different  types  of  situations.  No  matter 
how  experienced  we  were  with  different 
types  and  ages  of  handicapped  children, 
we  all  found  this  ’clinical  immersion’ 
absolutely  vital  for  the  development  of 
our  own  understanding. 

Though  all  of  us  had  always  been 
sighted,  nevertheless  some  characteristics 
and  needs  of  blind  children  became  much 
more  apparent  and  ‘felt’  through  such 
experiences  as  trying  to  operate  while 
blindfolded  — for  example,  as  when  the 
Brantford  teachers  set  us  to  a fairly  simple 
matching  and  pasting  task  with  braille 
words.  Several  difficulties  became  real  to 
me  in  this  task,  arduously  and  inefficiently 
performed:  the  diffioulty  of  knowing  where 
on  the  table  my  page  and  small  pieces  of 
paper,  paste  jar,  and  brush  were,  and 
where  they  were  in  relation  to  each  other; 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  manipulating 
paste  brush  and  papers  to  coincide  with 
each  other  and  with  the  oorrect  place  on 
the  page;  the  need  to  attend  and  be  free 
from  distraction;  the  distracting  nature  of 
noise,  conversation,  and  laughter  (which 
I would  normally  take  as  part  of  the  situa- 
tion); and  the  strain  in  trying  to  integrate 
all  the  elements  in  the  situation.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  simulate  the  condition  of, 
for  instance,  mental  retardation  or  psy- 
chosis, but  in  most  cases  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  particular  circumstances  of  a 
handicapped  child  or  adult  can  be  made 
with  beneficial  results,  even  if  only  by 
role-playing. 

Other  Projects  and  Plans 

Throughout  the  two  projects,  we  devel- 
oped contacts  with  others  working  with 
young  blind  children  in  instructional  and 
care  programs  and  in  research.  For  many 


years  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Britain  has  been  running  Sunshine 
Homes  for  young  blind  children,  increas- 
ingly for  those  whose  families  are  dis- 
rupted or  cannot  cope  with  them,  and  I 
visited  some  of  these,  as  well  as  schools 
for  the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted.  At 
the  same  time  I talked  to  administrators, 
psychologists,  pediatricians,  teachers,  and 
counselors  to  get  some  idea  of  British 
practice  and  perspective.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  a tradition  of  both  research 
and  applied  work  (of  mixed  quality)  over 
many  years.  Recently  federal  funding  has 
supported  the  initiation  of  several  good 
projects,  varied  in  emphasis  and  purpose 
but  all  aiming  to  serve  young  blind  chil- 
dren and  their  families  in  local  communi- 
ties. On  several  occasions  I have  visited 
projects  in  Michigan  and  Idaho,  some- 
times with  other  members  of  our  team. 

Our  project  is  now,  in  fact,  the  only 
member  from  outside  the  United  States 
of  a group  of  projects  whose  directors 
meet  annually  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in 
producing  materials  dealing  with  assess- 
ment, programming,  guidance  for  parents, 
and  general  information.  This  relationship 
with  the  projects  in  the  United  States  will 
continue  even  though  our  contract 
research  is  winding  up. 

In  Canada,  though  no  work  on  the 
United  States  scale  or  provision  of  service 
on  the  British  scale  exists,  there  is  never- 
theiess  a growing  interest  in  our  field. 
During  the  period  of  the  projects,  two 
biennial  Canadian  conferences  will  have 
been  held,  devoted  at  least  in  part  to  the 
needs  of  this  group  of  children,  and 
smaller  conferences  at  a provincial  level 
are  being  arranged.  We  have  made  con- 
tacts With  Canadian  workers  through  such 
conferences  and  individually,  and  our 
interests  have  widened  to  include  such 
special  areas  as  the  needs  of  young  blind 
children  in  institutions  for  the  retarded. 

Thus,  the  work  we  have  been  doing  fits 
increasingly  obviously  into  a network  of 
projects,  ideas,  and  programs  that  extends 
far  beyond  Ontario,  and  this  network  in- 
turn has  a significant  impact  on  what  we 
do.  We  ourselves  often  get  requests  for 
visits  (sometimes  from  overseas),  inter- 
views, and  opportunities  to  observe  our 
assessment  work  with  children;  members 
of  our  team  frequently  give  talks  to 
parents,  students  in  training  for  work 
with  handicapped  children,  and  other 
groups.  In  1 975  I gave  a paper  on  the 
projects  at  an  International  Special  Educa- 
tional Conference  in  Canterbury,  England. 
Requests  for  the  experimental  version  of 
the  handbook  for  parents  (now  neariy  two 
years  old  and  about  to  be  replaced  by  a 
revised  version)  keep  coming  in.  We  are 
increasingly  linking  our  work  not  only  to 
that  of  others  dealing  with  young  blind 
children,  but  also  to  work  in  broader  fields 
— visual  impairment  in  general,  other 
handicaps  afflicting  children,  and  society’s 
provision  for  all  handicapped  children  and 
their  families. 


Child  explores  the  shape  and  parts  of  a truck  she  already  knows  how  to  ride. 
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...and  better  pay? 

An  Informal  Survey  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  Teachers’  Strike 


Hugh  Oliver  and  Jane  Hill,  OISE 

Kirkland  Lake  no  longer  has  a lake  — it 
is  full  of  sludge  from  the  mines;  and  for 
a couple  of  months  at  the  start  of  the  year, 
it  had  no  high  school  either,  because 
the  teachers  were  out  on  strike.  On  March 
22,  the  teachers  were  legislated  back 
to  work,  but  the  legacy  of  the  strike  is  one 
of  frustration  and  anger  permeating  this 
Northern  Ontario  community  of  fourteen 
thousand  people. 

With  the  passage  into  law  of  Bill  100 
last  year,  a bill  that  gave  Ontario  teachers 
the  right  to  strike,  there  have  been  several 
walkouts  across  the  province.  The  overt 
cause  has  been  a breakdown  in  salary 
negotiations,  usually  combined  with  some 
dispute  over  working  conditions.  The 
most  significant,  simply  because  it 
involved  the  largest  number  of  teachers, 
was  the  Metro  Toronto  strike  during  the 
last  months  of  1975.  However,  because 
Metro  is  so  big,  it  is  harder  to  examine 
the  pattern  of  the  strike  than  in,  say, 
Kirkland  Lake,  which  has  only  one  high' 
school.  And  it  is  hard  enough  in  Kirkland 
Lake  because  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false,  what  is  reasonable  and  what  is 
unreasonable  — even  if  these  could  be 
ultimately  determined  — tend  to  become 
submerged  in  people’s  differing  percep- 
tions of  them.  In  Kirkland  Lake  we  dis- 
covered many  conflicting  views  — and 
nobody  willing  to  admit  to  possibly  being 
wrong. 

Teachers  — Salary  negotiations  in 
Kirkland  Lake  began  in  April  1 975  with 
the  offer  of  a 1 0 per  cent  increase  by  the 
board  and  the  demand  for  a 40  per  cent 
increase  by  the  teachers  for  the  first  year 
of  a two-year  contract.  The  teachers 
appreciated  that  their  demand  was  sub- 
stantial, but  in  view  of  the- threat  of  wage 
and  price  controls,  they  reckoned  it  would 
be  their  last  opportunity  for  ‘catch-up’ 
for  several  years.  In  subsequent  meetings, 
there  was  some  closure  of  the  gap,  almost 
entirely  due  to  concessions  made  by  the 
board.  Indeed,  there  was  one  point  when, 
for  the  first  year  of  the  contract,  only 
about  $1 2,000  was  separating  the  two 
parties  — and  in  negotiations  that 
involved  some  two  millions,  that  is  not 
very  much.  But  by  November,  an  impasse 
had  been  reached  and  a strike  seemed 
highly  probable. 

At  this  stage,  some  of  the  ninety-six 
high  school  teachers  were  becoming 
extremely  militant,  a few  were  opposed 
to  a strike,  and  the  majority  — although 


they  felt  themselves  hard  done  by  and 
voted  in  favor  of  strike  action  — were 
apprehensive  and  unsure.  But  when,  on 
January  1 2,  the  strike  began,  almost  all 
of  them  united  in  common  cause,  taking 
their  daily  turn  on  the  picket  lines  in 
weather  that  was  sometimes  down  to 
40  below  — and  at  40  below,  Celsius  or 
Fahrenheit  is  immaterial! 

For  many  of  those  who  had  been  in 
teaching  a long  time,  this  experience  was 
a very  emotional  one.  'At  first,  I was 
absolutely  horrified  by  it  all,’  said  one 
elderly  woman  teacher.  But  throughout 
the  strike  and  now  that  it  is  over,  there  is 
absolute  solidarity  among  them.  'We  did 
the  right  thing,’  they  say.  ‘And  never  before 
have  we  been  so  united  as  we  are  now.’ 

In  justifying  their  stand,  most  of  the 
teachers  seem  less  concerned  with  salary 
or  working  conditions  than  with  what  they 
call  ‘the  attitude’  of  the  local  board.  They 
point  to  deteriorating  relationships  with 
the  board  ever  since  the  estabtishment 
of  more  centralized  board  structures  in 
1 969  — a deterioration  that,  in  previous 
years,  had  already  led  to  a couple  of 
work-to-rule  campaigns.  ‘In  the  old 
days,’  one  of  them  said,  ‘we  would  settle 
it  all  over  a cup  of  coffee;  and  standard 
practice  was  to  offer  us  $400  more  than 
the  Toronto  settlement.’  But  their  relation- 
ship with  the  present  board  they  perceive 
as  that  of  master  and  slave,  with  the 
elected  board  representatives  more 
interested  in  personal  power  or  political 
maneuvering  than  in  education.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dean  Archer,  chairman  of  the 
board,  'Many  teachers  question  the  right 
of  laymen  to  act  as  trustees.’ 

Their  perception  of  the  board  admin- 
istration — with  its  director,  superin- 
tendent, business  offfcer,  consultants, 
and  supporting  staff — is  hardly  more 
favorable.  They  see  it  as  an  unnecessarily 
complex  (and  expensive)  bureaucracy 
that  contributes  little  to  the  betterment 
of  education.  In  particular,  they  regard  the 
director,  Joe  Yakubowski,  and  super- 
intendent, J.  G.  Holmes,  as  lackeys  of  the 
board;  and  in  this  context  it  is  perhaps 
unfortunate  that  both  director  and  super- 
intendent stem  from  an  elementary  school 
background  and  are  therefore  open 
to  the  charge  (often  brought  against  them) 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  high 
school.  Obviously  the  administrators  deny 
it.  But  any  sympathy  the  high  school 
teachers  may  have  felt  for  the  director  was 
irrevocably  dissipated  by  a board  state- 
ment published  under  his  name  in  the 
local  paper  that  high  school  teachers  are 


only  In  class  for  about  3V2  hours  a day  — 
arguably  accurate  but  nevertheless  mis- 
leading, provocative,  and  inflammatory. 

All  teachers  referred  to  this  statement 
in  a fury;  and  perhaps  their  own  attitude 
is  best  summed  up  by  Bob  Zidar,  who 
headed  their  negotiating  team:  ‘You  can 
insult  us  if  you  pay  us  enough,  but  you 
don’t  pay  us  enough  money  to  treat  us 
like  you  do.’ 

Throughout  the  strike,  the  teachers 
regarded  their  principal,  Ray  Mallette,  as 
being  supportive  of  them  — although 
since  it  was  decreed  that  the  school 
would  remain  open,  Mallette  and  his 
vice-principals  were  responsible  for 
seeing  that  this  was  done,  and  throughout 
the  strike  they  maintained  a low  profile. 
Now  that  it  is  over,  the  teachers  are  doing 
their  best  to  ensure  that  the  students  are 
making  up  for  lost  time  — by  offering 
extra  academic  help  (after  school  hours) 
and  by  cutting  out  ‘frills’  in  their  courses. 
But  obviously  there  is  a residue  of  dis- 
illusionment. They  feel  that  the  community 
is  against  them,  and  in  a small  town’that 
is  not  easy  to  live  with.  Some  are  con- 
templating moving  to  other  schools,  a few 
have  decided  to  give  up  teaching,  and 
many  of  them  assert  they  will  do  no  more 
than  is  required  of  them  by  their  contract 
— they  refuse  to  coach  the  schooi  football 
team  anymore  and  they  will  not  serve 
in  the  local  community.  In  other  words, 
they  see  themselves  as  the  victims  of  the 
situation. 

The  Board  — The  members  of  the  board 
are  at  this  point  in  time  somewhat  baffled 
and  shell-shocked  by  the  hiatus  they  have 
created.  Of  the  fourteen  elected  members, 
three  (Al  Rankin,  Winifred  Angus,  and 
Alice  Macdonald)  were  on  the  original 
committee  to  negotiate  with  the  high 
school  teachers,  and  mindful  of  the 
conflict  and  personal  abuse  that  had 
characterized  negotiations  in  previous 
years,  these  three  had  to  be  press-ganged 
into  service  — there  were  no  volunteers. 
By  contrast,  there  was  no  such  reluctance 
about  serving  on  the  committee  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  public  school  teachers  — 
although  this  year,  ironically,  there  was 
actimonious  dispute  over  their  negotia- 
tions too.  And  here,  en  passant,  there  is  a 
point  worth  making:  the  public  school 
teachers  have  a parity  clause  entitling 
them  to  a settlement  similar  to  the  high 
school  teachers’,  and  this  clause  does  not 
endear  them  to  the  high  school  teachers 
because  they  (the  public  school  teachers) 
reap  the  rewards  without  the  struggle. 
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The  board  members  see  their  role  as 
providers  of  a high  standard  of  education 
to  the  community  and  as  guardians  of  the 
taxpayers’  dollars,  and  find  their  role 
divided  — between  ‘If  you  want  better 
education,  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  it’  and 
’the  buck  stops  here.’  In  theirview,  the 
teachers  were  demanding  too  much  and 
behaving  far  more  irresponsibly  than  the 
children  they  were  supposed  to  be 
teaching.  ‘It’s  not  like  it  was  six  years 
ago,’  one  of  them  pointed  out.  ‘Money 
was  easy  then.  But  now  we  have  to  be 
accountable  for  every  dollar.’ 

At  a rather  more  sinister  level,  the 
board  members  believed  — and  hinted 
at  evidence  to  support  their  belief  — that 
the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Federation  (OSSTF)  had  earmarked 
Kirkland  Lake  for  a strike  long  before 
negotiations  began.  Consequently,  when 
they  sat  with  the  teachers  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a 
confrontation. 

The  board  hired  a professional  nego- 
tiator and  the  teachers  were  supported 
by  two  OSSTF  representatives  from 
Toronto.  One  of  these  representatives. 

Bob  Kemball,  is.a  Kirkland  Lake  high 
school  teacher  who  had  served  as  head  of 
the  negotiating  team  for  the  two  preceding 
years  and  was  seconded  to  the  OSSTF 
Executive  for  the  year  1 975/76.  His 
appointment  by  OSSTF  to  act  in  the 
Kirkland  Lake  negotiations  this  year  was 
not  welcomed  by  the  board,  and  even 
some  of  the  teachers  agreed  that  his 
presence  was  provocative.  But  he  was 
certainly  well  trained  in  the  procedures 
of  salary  negotiation,  as  were  those  on 
the  local  teachers’  negotiating  team,  all 
of  whom  had  attended  courses  in  the 
tactics  of  collective  bargaining  organized 
by  OSSTF.  Even  with  the  help  of  their 
professional  negotiator,  the  board 
members  were  soon  floundering  in  a sea 
of  incomprehensible  jargon,  and  when, 
as  a conciliatory  gesture,  they  withdrew 
their  negotiator,  the  communication 
problem  became  even  more  acute. 
Nevertheless,  the  board  members  were 
confident  that  they  had  the  backing  of 
the  community.  ‘Let  the  bastards  stay  out 
till  September!’  was  a frequent  reassur- 
ance they  received  from  their  fellow 
citizens.  They  therefore  refused  to  yield. 
Whether  they  would  have  done  so  had 
the  strike  continued  much  longer,  who 
knows?  They  deny  it,  but  inwardly  they- 
may  have  been  counting  on  the  teachers’ 
being  legislated  back  to  work  — as  had 
happened  in  Toronto  and  as,  indeed,  was 
to  happen  in  Kirkland  Lake. 

At  the  start  of  the  strike  Joe  Yakubowski, 
the  director,  tried  to  adopt  a mediating 
role;  but  since  he  was  regarded  with 
hostility  by  the  teachers,  he  eased  himself 
out  of  the  limelight.  In  a strike  situation, 
the  director’s  position  is  an  impossibly 
difficult  one;  he  is  a servant  of  the  board, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  success  in  his 
job  depends  on  his  relations  with  his 


educational  colleagues.  An  indication  of 
why  Yakubowski  is  a weary  man  is  that, 
during  the  period  of  the  strike,  he  spent 
almost  two  hundred  hours  over  and 
above  his  normal  working  commitment 
in  dealing  with  strike-related  matters. 
Certainly  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
inequity  of  a situation  in  which  he  and  his 
superintendent  were  required  both  to 
provide  all  back-up  services  required  by 
the  board  negotiating  team  and  to  deal 
with  an  irate  public;  meanwhile,  the  local 
teachers  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  an  almost-professional  team 
of  ‘take-over’  negotiators  and  the  exten- 
sive information  and  public  relations 
resources  of  the  provincial  Federation. 

Some  effort  was  made  by  the  board  to 
provide  alternative  instruction  for  students 
during  the  strike  — a few  volunteers  were 
brought  into  the  school  from  the  com- 
munity, and  correspondence  courses 
were  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. But  it  seems  that  little  thought  was 
given  to  a contingency  plan  prior  to  the 
strike  (although  there  was  little  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a strike),  and  such  arrange- 
ments as  were  later  made  were  ineptly 
handled.  For  example,  no  provision  was 
made  for  marking  papers  prepared  by 
students  using  correspondence  courses, 
no  feedback  concerning  such  papers  was 
provided  to  students,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  there  was  no  provision  for  ensur- 
ing that  students  who  worked  with  the 
correspondence  materials  would  receive 
credit  for  their  work. 

All  in  all,  then,  the  board  had  a har- 
rowing experience,  and  present  feelings 
are  best  summed  up  by  the  heart-felt  cry 
of  one  of  its  members,  ‘There  has  to  be 
another  way.’ 

Students  — Each  side  in  the  dispute 
accused  the  other  of  using  the  students 
as  pawns  in  the  negotiating  game.  But 
most  of  the  community  sided  with  the 
accusation  of  the  board. 

Among  the  students  themselves,  over 
sixteen  hundred  of  them,  almost  every 
viewpoint  was  represented.  A few  strongly 
supported  the  teachers.  A few  strongly 
supported  the  board.  But  the  majority 
wondered  what  the  hell  it  was  all  about, 
and  either  looked  on  in  amazement  at 
these  vindictive  adults  squabbling  with 
each  other  or  backed  off  indifferent. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  each  student’s 
viewpoint  tended  to  be  influenced  less  by 
ethics  than  by  how  he  or  she  perceived 
the  strike  as  affecting  him  or  her.  ‘Will  I 
lose  my  year?’  was  the  plaintive  question 
most  of  them  asked;  and  as  the  strike 
dragged  on,  they  became  progressively 
more  worried,  especially  those  in  the 
higher  grades  who  saw  their  chances  of 
getting  into  university  slipping  away. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  trans- 
ferred to  other  schools  (the  nearest  being 
fifty  miles  distant),  and  of  these,  thirty- 
seven  have  stayed  on.  It  is  of  interest, 
however,  that  several  of  those  who 


returned  felt  their  experience  at 
another  school  had  given  them  a greater 
appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  their 
own  teaching  staff.  And  here  it  should  be 
explained  that  this  was  the  feeling  among 
students  and  townsfolk  alike  — the  school 
is  a good  one. 

At  the  start  of  the  strike,  a large  number 
of  students  did  come  to  the  school,  but 
attendance  figures  dwindled  rapidly  as 
the  strike  progressed.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents availed  themselves  of  the  corres- 
pondence courses.  Some  took  jobs  — 
if  they  could  find  them.  But  the  majority 
either  sat  in  front  of  the  television  set  or 
went  ice  fishing.  (The  lack  of  structured 
activities  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
fact  that,  after  the  first  two  weeks  or  so, 
most  students  and  their  parents  apparently 
expected  an  end  to  the  strike  at  any 
moment.)  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
Police  Chief  reported  a drop  in  shoplifting 
and  delinquency  during  the  strike  — 
‘probably  because  there  were  fewer 
students  in  town.’ 

When  the  strike  was  over,  there  were 
a few  dropouts  but  hardly  more  than 
usual  at  this  point  in  the  school  year.  Most 
of  the  students  had  been  bored  and  were 
glad  to  be  back;  and  now,  they  say,  they 
are  being  made  to  work  harder  by  their 
teachers,  being  given  more  homework, 
and  covering  the  course  material  faster 
in  an  effort  to  catch  up.  As  one  grade  1 0 
student  complained,  ‘They  only  give  us 
the  essential  stuff  now,  not  the  things  we 
used  to  enjoy  doing.’  But  insofar  as  most 
of  them  realize  they  will  not  be  losing 
their  year,  then  life  goes  on  as  usual, 
school  is  much  as  it  was  before,  and  the 
teachers  are  just  as  they  used  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  student  who  loses  out  in  a strike, 
what  in  fact  has  been  the  loss? 

At  an  academic  level,  it  seems  that  nine 
weeks  lopped  from  their  studies  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  more  able  students, 
although  some  fear  (probably  without 
cause)  that  they  will  have  to  work  to  make 
up  what  they  have  lost  when  they  get  to 
university.  Some  marginal  students  feel 
they  have  lost  out  and  may  be  discouraged 
from  the  extra  effort  required  to  catch  up. 

If  they  fail  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  will 
blame  it  on  the  strike  — but  it  is  likely  that 
many  of  these  would  have  failed  anyway. 

In  other  words,  apart  from  a few  students, 
the  academic  consequences  do  not  seem 
likely  to  be  particularly  disastrous. 

A lot  of  students  are  upset  by  the  impact 
of  the  strike  on  extracurricular  activities 
— especially  those  students  who  are 
keen  on  sports.  This  year,  Kirkland  Lake 
had  a promising  basketball  team,  but  it 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  league. 
One  student  with  hopes  of  winning  at  the 
provincial  track  meet  wonders  if  he  will 
ever  get  there.  And  the  rapport  between 
staff  and  students  that  extracurricular 
activities  help  to  develop,  a rapport  that 
was  never  more  needed  than  at  this  time, 
will  be  lacking. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  significant  effect 
on  the  students  will  be  the  long-term 
attitude  that  such  a strike  engenders. 

Many  were  worried  during  the  strike,  and 
many  will  carry  away  the  impression  that 
money  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  Of 
course,  the  cynic  could  argue  that  such 
an  impression  is  entirely  realistic. 

The  Community — In  a small  commurrity 
like  Kirkland  Lake,  the  teachers  know 
a lot  of  people  and  a lot  of  people  know 
the  teachers.  In  general,  the  community 
was  not  sympathetic.  As  taxpayers,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  foot  a higher  bill,  and 
although  the  teachers  might  argue  they 
were  not  being  paid  as  much  as  other 
teachers  in  North  Bay  or  Kapuskasing, 
the  citizens  looked  for  comparison  with 
their  own  wages  — and  in  Kirkland  Lake 
there  is  not  much  gold  anymore  and 
there  are  a lot  of  people  on  welfare.  Their 
response  to  the  teachers’  argument  was 
that  teachers  in  North  Bay  and  Kapuskas- 
ing were  being  paid  too  much. 

At  first  there  was  not  much  overt  hos- 
tility. A few  drivers,  as  they  passed  the 
school,  wound  down  their  windows  and 
sneered  at  the  picket  line,  but  that  was 
about  all.  Indeed,  the  Educational  Rela- 
tions Commission,  which  had  sent  a 
mediator  to  meetings  even  before  the 
strike  began,  saw  fit  to  comment  on  public 
apathy.  Discontent  there  certainly  was,  but 
ultimately  it  needed  encouragement  from 
a local  TV  commentator  to  persuade  some 
three  hundred  citizens  into  attending  a 
meeting  at  which  the  board,  teachers,  and 
the  Commission  representative  were  pres- 
ent. As  the  strike  dragged  on,  however, 
hostility  toward  the  teachers  began  to 
mount  — especially  among  parents,  who 
were  being  caught  up  in  the  worry  of  their 
children  about  losing  a year.  For  a long 
time,  Kirkland  Lake  has  been  compara- 
tively free  of  strikes,  but  back  in  1939/40 
there  had  been  a strike  at  the  mines,  and 
the  outcome  had  been  protracted  and 
violent.  Older  inhabitants  remembered 
that  strike  with  distress,  and  some  feared 
that,  if  the  teachers’  strike  were  to  go  on 
much  longer,  there  would  be  violence 
too.  There  was  talk  of  ‘blood  in  the 
streets.’  Fortunately  this  didn’t  happen. 

But  it  became  evident  to  the  intermediary 
from  the  Educational  Relations  Commis- 
sion that  each  side  in  the  dispute  was 
dug  in  too  deeply  to  reach  agreement,  and 
the  Commission,  according  to  its.mandate, 
advised  the  Cabinet  that  students  were  in 
jeopardy  of  losing  their  year.  At  this  point, 
after  forty-five  days,  the  teachers  were 
legislated  back  to  work.  Now,  in  the  after- 
math,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the 
community  have  lost  respect  for  their  high 
school  teachers  and  regard  them  as 
irresponsible  and  money  hungry. 

Some  Reflections  — Our  survey  of  the 
strike  lasted  four  days,  during  which  we 
interviewed  about  a hundred  people  — 
board  members,  teachers,  students,  and 


citizens.  Almost  all  those  we  interviewed 
seemed  anxious  to  unburden  themselves, 
rather  as  if  we  were  psychiatrists  and  they 
were  hoping  we  would  have  an  answer  to 
it  all.  In  point  of  fact  our  account,  as 
presented  here,  is  necessarily  subjective 
and  certainly  oversimplified  (and  in  no 
way  comprises  a 'research  study’). 

We  are  now  in  the  position  of  those  whom 
we  interviewed,  with  our  own  biases  and 
our  own  perceptions.  Our  only  strength 
is  that  we  are  outsiders  and  we  are,  we 
hope,  impartial.  But  it  would  need  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  to  come  up  with  an 
answer  acceptable  to  everybody. 

There  are,  of  course,  arguments  for  and 
against  negotiating  teachers’  salaries  at 
the  provincial  rather  than  the  board  level. 
But  the  present  system  of  negotiating  with 
local  boards  obviously  encourages  local 
strikes  — for  the  teachers  in  Kirkland 
Lake,  say,  might  argue  (indeed,  did  argue) 
that  they  are  being  paid  less  (and  should 
be  paid  more)  than  the  teachers  in  North 
Bay,  and  the  teachers  in  North  Bay  might 
argue  that  they  are  being  paid  less  than 
the  teachers  in  Region  X,  and  so  the 
'parity  game’  sweeps  the  whole  province, 
one  board  being  played  off  against  the 
other. 

In  the  emergency  created  by  the  strike 
itself  — with  the  public  demand  that 
schooling  be  provided  for  students  and  the 
externalization  of  hostilities  — there  seems 
to  us  to  have  developed  a dissociation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Consideration  of  the 
issues  and  the  consequences  of  pur- 
suing present  courses  of  action  was 
subordinated  to  the  need  to  reestablish 
educational  servioes.  Nor  was  there  con- 
sideration of  the  basic  question  of  whether 
a community  can  or  should  plaoe  an 
absolute  maximum  value  on  educational 
services.  Kirkland  Lake  is  probably  rare 
among  Ontario  communities  in  that  its 
mill  levy  has  decreased  substantially  over 
the  past  five  years;  this  development 
apparently  reflects  community  feeling 
about  public  spending,  and  board  mem- 
bers reported  phone  calls  during  the  strike 
admonishing  them  to  maintain  ceilings  on 
expenditure.  The  teachers  repeatedly 
noted  that  their  qualifications,  collectively, 
are  among  the  highest  in  Northern 
Ontario.  'Qualification’  is  defined  exclu- 
sively in  terms  of  years  of  training  and 
years  of  experience,  however,  and  board 
members  questioned  whether  this  type  of 
qualification  automatically  implies  greater 
effectiveness.  One  possible  approach  to 
resolving  the  financial  problems  may  lie 
in  determining  whether  the  high  qualifica- 
tions of  local  teachers  result  in  better 
education  and,  on  the  basis  of  that  infor- 
mation, determining  whether  the  com- 
munity requires  or  desires  such  a highly 
qualified  staff. 

The  preceding  points  notwithstanding, 
it  seemed  evident  that  the  major  issue  in 
the  Kirkland  Lake  strike  was  not  money  — 
or  rather,  that  money  was  seen  by  both 
sides  as  a compensation  for  other  dissat- 


isfactions. Thus,  neither  stabilizing  educa- 
tion oosts  nor  increasing  salaries  and 
benefits  for  teachers  will  alleviate  the 
basic  discontent. 

Some  remedy  is  at  once  required  to 
heal  the  split  that  exists  in  the  community 

— and  according  to  one  teaoher,  'It  will 
take  at  least  ten  years  to  heal.’  There  is 
not  much  the  teachers  can  do  without 
total  abdication  of  their  pride  — and, 
seeing  themselves  as  the  victims,  they  are 
unlikely  to  humble  themselves.  Conse- 
quently, the  onus  falls  upon  the  board. 

It  is  up  to  the  board  members  (who,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  suffered-their 
share  of  insults)  to  display  a more  positive 
interest  in  the  high  school  than  they  seem 
to  have  done  up  to  now  — making  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  sohool,  shrugging  off 
the  hostile  atmosphere  that  now  unques- 
tionably exists,  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  work  of  the  staff  (in  an  inquiring 
and  not  a patronizing  way),  and  finding 
out  more  about  the  educational  process; 
in  other  words,  meeting  the  teachers  on 
their  own  ground  and  trying  to  draw  them 
back  into  the  communal  fold.  And  if  the 
board  members,  some  of  whom  have  their 
own  businesses  to  run  and  are  already  tied 
up  long  hours  in  board  affairs,  complain 
quite  reasonably  that  they  haven’t  time 
for  these  sorts  of  aotivities,  then  perhaps 
they  shouldn’t  be  on  the  board.  As  it 
happens,  there  are  eleotions  this  year. 

Intensive  efforts  by  the  director  and 
superintendent  to  become  involved  in 
secondary  school  activities  would  seem 
to  be  a basic  requirement  for  conciliation. 
Another  would  be  some  realization  by  the 
high  school  teachers  that  secondary 
education  is  only  one  component  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  board  and  its 
administrators.  The  ‘good  old  days’ 
recalled  by  high  school  teachers  were 
defined,  at  least  in  part,  as  ‘good’ 
because  the  board  with  which  secondary 
school  teachers  dealt  at  that  time  was 
responsible  for  — and  presumably 
interested  in  — only  secondary  education; 
a return  to  that  situation  is  beyond  the 
control  of  either  the  teaohers  or  the  local 
community. 

Yet,  if  the  teachers  believe  that  board 
members  have  a sincere  interest  in  and 
genuine  understanding  of  education,  and 
if  negotiations  are  undertaken  in  a spirit 
of  mutual  interest  (preferably  without 
confusing  negotiating  jargon),  then  it  is 
possible  that  reason  and  oompromise 
might  prevail. 

Such  a suggestion  appears  perhaps 
pathetically  naive  — rather  like  asking  two 
children  who  have  been  fighting  to  shake 
hands  and  make  friends.  And  who  knows 
what  the  result-of  arbitration  will  be,  or 
the  effect  it  will  have?  But  although  a 
coming  together  of  board  and  teaohers 
seems  improbable  in  the  present  atmos- 
phere, there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  other 
answer.  And  if  they  do  not,  each  succeed- 
ing year  will  terminate  in  another  squabble 

— and  Dossibly  another  strike. 
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BUCK  F&PER  BASICS 

Several  years  ago,  in  Orbit  2,  we  printed  extracts  from  Fight  for  Education:  A Black  Paper  that  was  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Subsequently  Black  Papers  Two  and  Three  were  published  and,  a year  ago.  Black  Paper  1975.  The  contributors,  many  of  whom  are 
internationally  known,  attack  changes  in  the  educational  system  that,  in  their  opinion,  have  led  to  a falling-off  of  standards.  The 
following  ‘Black  Paper  Basics’  are  reprinted  from  Black  Paper  1975: 


Children  are  not  naturally  good.  They 
need  firm,  tactful  discipline  from 
parents  and  teachers  with  clear 
standards.  Too  much  freedom  for 
children  breeds  selfishness,  vandalism 
and  personal  unhappiness. 


If  the  non-competitive  ethos  of 
progressive  education  is  allowed  to 
dominate  our  schools,  we  shall 
produce  a generation  unable  to 
maintain  our  standards  of  living  when 
opposed  by  fierce  rivalry  from  over- 
seas competitors. 


It  is  the  quality  of  teachers  which, 
matters,  rather  than  their  numbers  or 
their  equipment.  We  have  sacrificed 
quality  for  numbers,  and  the  result 
has  been  a lowering  of  standards.  We 
need  high-quality,  higher-paid 
teachers  in  the  classroom,  not  as 
counsellors  or  administrators. 


The  standard  of  squalorship  in  some  of  our  alimentary  schools  is  extraordinarily  high! 


Schools  are  for  schooling,  not  social 
engineering. 


The  best  way  to  help  children  in 
deprived  areas  is  to  teach  them  to  be 
literate  and  numerate,  and  to  develop 
all  their  potential  abilities. 
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Every  normal  child  should  be  able  to 
read  by  the  age  of  seven.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  the  hard  work  of  teachers 
who  use  a structured  approach. 
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Freedom  of  speech  must  be  preserved 
in  universities.  Institutions  which  can- 
not maintain  proper  standards  of  open 
debate  should  be  closed. 


7 


Without  selection  the  clever  working- 
class  child  in  a deprived  area  stands 
little  chance  of  a real  academic 
education. 


You  can  have  equality  or  equality  of 
opportunity;  you  cannot  have  both. 
Equality  will  mean  the  holding  back 
(or  the  new  deprivation)  of  the 
brighter  children. 


8 


External  examinations  are  essential 
for  schools,  colleges,  polytechnics  and 
universities.  Without  such  checks, 
standards  decline.  Working-class 
children  suffer  when  applying  for 
jobs  if  they  cannot  bring  forward 
proof  of  their  worth  achieved  in 
authoritative  examinations. 


Black  Paper  1975  is  edited  by  C.  B.  Cox 
and  Rhodes  Boyson  and  is  published  by 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 

U.K.  price  — 95p. 


‘Wfe  are 
educating 
students  for 
their  future, 
not  our  past’ 

Elaine  Herzog,  Chairman 
Lincoln  County  Board  of  Education 


The  following  is  an  abridged  version  of 
the  inaugural  address  delivered  by 
Ms.  Herzog  on  January  13,  1976. 

On  behalf  of  nny  fellotw  trustees,  I vyelcome 
you  to  the  1 976  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Lincoln  County  Board  of  Education.  Your 
presence  is  encouraging  to  me  personally 
and  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  exists  in  our  community.  I should 
like  you  to  think  with  me  tonight  about  the 
accomplishments  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  involved  in  education  in  our  county 
and  the  issues  they  will  face  in  the  months 
ahead. 

During  my  service  as  a trustee,  I have 
learned  a great  deal  about  many  things  — 
children,  teachers,  administrators, 
programs,  education,  finance,  other 
boards,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  our 
own  community.  I want  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  insights  I have  gained,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  help  all  of  us  to  con- 
tribute more  fully  to  the  development  of 
our  children. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things 
I learned  about  children.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I saw  the  poverty  in  which  some 
children  live  — children  who  come  to 
school  hungry,  tired,  often  ill;  who  sit  all 
day  with  cold,  wet  feet  because  their 
shoes  are  worn.  I saw  homes  in  which  the 


only  books  were  school  books,  in  which 
proper  nutrition  and  sanitary  conditions 
are  unknown,  and  from  which  medical  and 
social  services  are  absent.  I saw  children 
from  broken  homes,  children  suffering 
from  emotional  disturbances,  and  children 
with  learning  disabilities.  In  short,  children 
with  problems  that  prevent  them  from 
fitting  into  a normal  learning  environment. 

I learned  that  all  children  are  different; 
that  it  is  illogical  to  expect  that  they  will 
learn  the  same  things  simply  because  they 
are  the  same  age.  Educators  have  been 
telling  us  this  for  years,  but  those  of  us 
outside  the  classroom,  who  have  been 
exposed  only  to  normal  healthy  children, 
find  it  difficult  to  understand.  I know 
because  I was  once  in  that  position.  I too 
believed  that  a good  teacher  could  teach 
any  subject  to  thirty  children  and  that  all 
thirty  — assuming  they  were  of  average 
competence  (whatever  that  may  be)  — 
would  automatically  learn. 

It  simply  does  not  work  that  way.  The 
whole  process  of  learning,  the  problems 
of  each  individual  child,  the  many 
variables  — physical,  emotional,  intel- 
lectual, environmental,  psychological  — 
that  exist  in  the  classroom  make  sim- 
plistic assumptions  and  explanations 
irrelevant  and  damaging.  They  tend  to 
result  in  the  labeling  of  children  who  do 


not  meet  society’s  unrealistic  expectations 
— labeling  that  takes  its  toll  in  permanent 
damage  to  the  individual.  The  gravity  of 
this  situation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  70%  of  all  children  now  in  reform 
institutions  had  learning  difficulties  in 
school.  How  can  we,  as  people  involved 
in  edjication  and  as  members  of  a 
humane,  rational  society,  face  this 
shocking  indictment? 

Frankly,  I do  not  know.  But  I do  know 
that  early  detection  of  problems  is  essen- 
tial; that  children  learn  different  things, 
at  different  speeds,  at  different  times,  and 
for  different  reasons;  that  expectations 
must  be  adjusted  for  individual  children; 
and  that  if  a child  excelsdn  art  or  music, 
he  is  no  less  valuable  as  a person  than  the 
student  who  does  well  in  math  or  literature. 

I am  not  saying  that  we  should  ignore 
the  'basics’  and  forget  the  three  R’s  and 
a core  curriculum.  I am  saying  that  we 
should  encourage  maximum  development, 
and  explore  the  hidden  potential  that 
exists  in  ail  children,  and  give  it  an 
opoortunity  to  blossom. 

In  Lincoln  County,  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  special  students  are 
under  constant  review.  These  include 
classes  for  children  with  outstanding 
ability,  classes  for  the  disadvantaged,  and 
classes  for  children  whose  first  language 
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y is  not  English.  How  can  we  measure  the 
^ value  of  such  programs?  Can  we  put 
a dollar  figure  on  the  worth  of  culture, 
on  the  enjoyment  of  music,  on  the  thrill 
P of  performing  well  in  the  arts?  Yet  there 
r are  people  who  consider  programs  con- 
y cerned  with  these  things  needless  extrav- 
agance,  people  who  would  have  the 
r schools  teach  only  the  basics  and  let  the 
? ‘extras’  go  to  those  who  can  afford  them, 

* whetherdhose  extras  be  enrichment 
[ programs  or  service  to  the  handicapped. 

As  a society,  we  must  decide  what  is 
' important  to  us,  what  our  priorities  are, 

< what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for,  what  we 
►-  want  the  schools  to  be  doing.  But  there  is 
'■  one  overriding  concept  that  we  all  must 
' keep  in  mind  at  all  times.  I give  it  to  you, 
as  it  came  to  me  from  a group  of  teachers, 
in  a simple  but  profound  statement: 

'We  are  educating  students  for  their  future, 
not  our  past.’  Think  about  that  for  a 
moment,  and  let  me  share  my  thinking 
with  you.  As  I traveled  around  the  county 
visiting  schools,  I saw  small  children 
comfortably  and  competently  using 
sophisticated  technological  instruments 
as  aids  in  learning  to  read  — 6-  and 
7-year-olds  adjusting  the  volume  on  head- 
sets as  though  they  had  been  doing  it 
all  their  lives.  I saw  1 1 - and  1 2-year-olds 
using  calculators;  14-year-olds  develop- 
. ing  photographs  in  makeshift  darkrooms, 

1 6-year-olds  making  videotapes,  children 
■■  of  all  ages  learning  computer  concepts 
^ and  studying  the  components  and  function 
of  audiovisual  equipment. 

' I was  impressed,  excited,  confused,  and 
, disturbed.  I thought  of  the  parents  who,  for 
^ whatever  reasons  — ignorance,  stubborn- 
ness,  anxiety  — would  never  share  the 
world  of  their  children.  I thought  of  the 
i 'generation  gap,’  to  which  one  more  ingre- 

Ih  ^ 
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dient  has  been  added.  But  I also  thought 
about  our  children,  what  their  world  will  be 
like,  what  our  responsibility  is  to  prepare 
them  to  live  in  that  world  happily  and 
successfully.  Talk  about  teaching  the  three 
R’s'and  the  basic  skills  — our  job  is  much 
bigger  than  that;  our  obligation,  much 
broader.  Someone  has  suggested  that  the 
times  we  live  in  should  be  marked  'subject 
to  change  without  notice.’  I agree. 

Through  my  visits,  I also  learned  a great 
deal  about  teachers.  People  who  have  not 
experienced  the  day-to-day  teaching 


situation  cannot  possibly  comprehend  the 
emotional  drain  of  a teacher’s  work  or  the 
out-of-school  activities  and  endless  de- 
mands that  consume  evenings,  weekends, 
and  vacation  periods.  To  be  a teacher  is 
to  be  a teacher  all  the  time.  Teaching 
requires  constant  renewal;  it  involves  a 
never-ending  search  for  new  techniques, 
new  knowledge,  better  understanding  of 
people  and  things,  continuous  challenge. 
Sometimes  it  brings  satisfaction  and 
reward;  sometimes  failure,  frustration, 
and  bitterness. 

. In  our  board’s  operation,  communica- 
tion is  an  outstanding  feature.  Trustees, 
teachers,  students,  principals,  and  senior 
officials  work  together  on  many  commit- 
tees and  projects,  and  from  these  associa- 
tions mutual  understanding  develops. 

I believe  that  this  same  technique  can  help 
educators  and  the  general  public  to  under- 
stand each  other’s  perspective.  Indeed  our 
board  has  set  up  a committee  designed  to 
accomplish  just  such  an  objective.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  committee  (or  Community 
Relations  Council,  as  I prefer  to  call  it)  will 
reach  into  the  life  of  every  one  of  us  — no 
matter  how  intimate  or  how  remote  our 
connection  with  the  schools  — so  that 
together  we  can  make  those  schools  serve 
our  children  more  effectively.  I am  count- 
ing on  our  parent  volunteers  to  help  in  this 
endeavor,  for  they  constitute  one  of  our 
most  valuable  resources. 

My  final  remarks  concern  the  obvious 
other  side  of  everything  I have  been  talking 
about  tonight  — money.  Board  finance  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  a complex  affair  of 
weighting  factors,  grants,  ceilings,  balance 
sheets,  and  many  other  components;  and, 
on  the  other,  a fairly  simple  matter  of  basic 
ingredients  — provincial  money  and  local 
property  taxes.  This  year,  provincial  grants 
to  local  boards  will  not  be  in  line  with  cost 
increases  over  the  past  year,  and  in  order 
to  simply  maintain  current  programs  the 
boards  have  no  recourse  other  than  to  the 
local  property  taxpayer.  Obviously  we  face 
two  alternatives  — a large  mill  rate  in- 
crease or  a program  cutback.  We  shall 
have  some  difficult  decisions  to  make  in 
the  next  few  months,  decisions  that  will 
have  both  short-  and  long-term  results, 
decisions  that  we  shall  have  to  live  with, 
decisions  that  may  be  painful. 

In  anticipation  of  this  process,  the  board 
has  struck  a committee  to  receive  opinion 
from  every  taxpayer,  parent,  employer, 
employee,  student,  professional,  and  non- 
professional person  in  Lincoln  County. 

I can’t  tell  you  how  important  your  co- 
operation is.  The  board  represents  you; 
it  needs  to  know  what  you  want  in  order 
to  make  decisions  that  reflect  your  expec- 
tations and  aspirations.  Different  people 
make  different  demands.  It  is  vital  that,  in 
ordering  our  priorities,  we  give  considera- 
tion to  them  all.  It  is  your  children  for 
whom  decisions  are  being  made,  whose 
community  and  society  we  are  shaping, 
and  on  whom  your  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent. 
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leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


Nationa 


In  1916,  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada  was  founded 
to  link  science  with  industry. 

It  began  by  setting  up  programs 
of  scholarships  for  graduate 
students  and  research  grants  to 
university  professors,  and  it 
established  a network  of  advisory 
committees.  Today,  in  addition 
to  these  activities,  NRC  has  eight 
research  divisions  in  Ottawa  and 
two  regional  institutions,  in  Halifax 
and  Saskatoon.  Together  they 
comprise  Canada’s  largest  and 
most  diversified  laboratory 
complex. 

As  the  Council  enters  its  second 
half-century,  its  multifaceted 
program  embraces  research  that 
seeks  solutions  to  some  of  our 
gravest  global  problems  — 
energy,  pollution,  and  hunger. 
Information  about  National 
Research  Council  projects  is 
available  to  the  public  through 
its  journal  Science  Dimension 
and  a variety  of  films. 


Science  Dimension 
Available  on  written  request  and 
without  charge  to  persons  who 
have  a genuine  interest  in  science, 
particularly  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  make  it  available  to 
a number  of  readers.  Please  send 
requests,  giving  your  full  address 
including  postal  code  (essential 
for  computer  sorting),  to: 

Ms.  Diane  Bisson 
Public  Information  Branch 
National  Research  Council 
of  Canada 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A0R6. 


worth  to  science  teachers. 

Science  Dimension  is  recom- 
mended as  a valuable  addition 
to  any  school  library  or  learning 
resources  center. 

Films 

The  following  films  are  available 
for  loan  or  purchase  from  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 
Requests  should  be  addressed 
to  your  local  NFB  office.  Where  a 
particular  film  is  not  available  from 
NFB,  it  may  be  borrowed  on  a 
short-term  basis  directly  from  the 
following  address: 

National  Research  Council 
of  Canada 

Public  Information  Branch 
M-58,  Montreal  Road 
Laboratories 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A0R6. 

Att.:  Audio-Visual  Projects 
All  films  are  16mm  and  in  color. 

(A  few,  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
are  also  available  in  35mm.) 

Auroral  Rocket 
(14V2  minutes),  1965 
A portrayal  of  the  work  of  NRC's 
Space  Research  Facilities  Branch 
in  its  efforts  to  assist  scientists  in 
their  research  into  upper  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  particularly 
the  Aurora  Borealis  or  'Northern 
Lights.’  The  film  provides  an 
account  of  the  launch  of  a Black 
Brant  rocket  from  the  Churchill 
Research  Range  in  northern 
Manitoba. 


Les  Algues  marines 
(21 V2  minutes),  1970 
Etat  actuel  de  I’industrie  des 
algues  dans  les  provinces  mari- 
times,  de  ce  que  les  scientifiques 
font  pour  proteger  cette  ressource 
naturelle  et  les  premieres  tenta- 
tives  de  culture  des  plantes 
marines  dans  des  conditions 
contr6l6es. 


Cit6  savante* 

(^9V^  minutes),  1964 
Ce  film  montre  ce  qui  se  passe 
au  Conseil  national  de  recherches 
du  Canada,  un  ensemble 
d’edifices  de  formes  inhabituelles 
situ6s  dans  les  faubourgs  de  la 
ville  d’Ottawa.  C’est  la  que  les 
scientifiques  font  des  recherches 
k la  limits  des  connaissances  et, 
quoique  la  plupart  des  travaux  y 
sont  complexes,  certains  aspects 
ont  un  effet  visuel  fascinant.  Les 
domaines  de  recherche  refl6t6s 
par  le  film  comprennent  les 
sciences  appliqu^es,  la  m§de- 
cine,  la  cjiimie,  la  biologie. 


To  the  Edge  of  the  Universe 
(22V2  minutes),  1969 
An  account  of  the  construction, 
in  Algonquin  Park,  Ontario,  of  a 
radiotelescope  designed  by 
Canada’s  National  Research 
Council,  and  how  it  was  used  to 


Published  six  times  a year  by  the 
Public  Information  Branch  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of 
Canada,  Science  Dimension 
provides  an  overview  of  research 
conducted  or  supported  by  the 
Council.  All  articles  are  published 
in  both  official  languages,  with  the 
English  and  French  texts  on  facing 
pages.  The  journal  features 
numerous  photographs,  charts, 
and  sketches,  frequently  in  color. 
The  following  random  sampling 
of  topics  dealt  with  in  recent 
articles  affords  some  insight  into 
the  scope  of  the  Council’s  work. 

In  the  natural  area:  exploration  of 
the  polar  shelf  and  the  ocean 
floor,  the  comet  Kohoutek, 
galactic  radio  waves,  the  mag- 
netospheric  cusp,  sensitive  clays, 
the  energy  potential  of  the  Fundy 
tides,  and  the  causes  of  ava- 
lanches. In  human  affairs:  the  use 
of  photogrammetry  in  medicine, 
the  portable  echoencephalograph 
(a  device  that  may  serve  neuro- 
surgeons of  the  future  as  the 
stethoscope  serves  today’s 
general  practitioner),  incorpora- 
tion of  energy  conservation  into 
building  design,  and  more  precise 
time  measurement  with  the  atomic 
clock. 

The  projects  reviewed  in  Science 
Dimension  are  highly  specialized, 
but  the  journal’s  lucid,  straight- 
forward treatment  makes  them 
comprehensible  to  interested 
readers  outside  the  field  and 
ensures  the  magazine’s  read- 
ability. In  addition  to  its  obvious 
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Coutxil  of  Canada 


measure,  working  simultaneously 
with  the  telescope  of  the 
Dominion  Radio  Astrophysical 
Observatory  at  Penticton,  B.C., 
the  first  arc  of  a ‘quasar’  (quasi- 
stellar  radio  source)  at  the  outer- 
most fringe  of  our  universe.  The 
success  of  this  probe  opened  up 
new  possibilities  of  astronomical 
inquiry. 

An  Essay  on  Science* 

(19’/2  minutes),  1964 
A film  that  shows  what  happens 
at  Canada's  National  Research 
Council,  a complex  of  odd-shaped 
buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Cttawa.  Here  scientists 
work  on  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, carrying  out  both  basic  and 
applied  research  in  a variety  of 
areas  including  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  and  mechanical 
engineering. 

Aux  Conlins  de  I’universe 
(22V2  minutes),  1969 
Une  description  de  la  construc- 
tion, dans  le  Parc  d’Algonquin, 
dans  rCntario,  d'un  radio- 
telescope  congu  par  le  Conseil 
national  de  recherches  du 


Canada,  et  de  la  maniere  dont  il 
a ete  utilise  pour  mesurer,  en 
conjonction  avec  le  telescope  de 
rCbservatoire  federal  de  radio- 
astrophysique  de  Penticton,  en 
Colombie-britannique,  le  premier 
arc  d’un  ‘quasar’  (radio  source 
quasi-stellaire)  dans  les  confins 
de  notre  univers.  La  reussite  de 
ce  sondage  a ouvert  de  nouvelles 
possibilites  dans  le  domaine  des 
etudes  astronomiques. 


A Research  Brief 
(10  minutes),  1975 
A look  at  some  examples  of  the 
varied  research  activities  carried 
out  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  The  film 
illustrates  how  NRC  serves 
regional  economies  by  finding 
solutions  to  specific  problems, 
and  the  country  as  a whole  by 
extending  the  benefits  of  its 
scientific  and  technological 
research. 


Approche  giobaie 
(26  minutes),  1972 
Ce  film  illustre  la  sorte  d’aide  et 
de  conseils  que  le  monde  des 
affaires  et  le  monde  industriel 
peuvent  obtenir  en  s’adressant 
au  Service  d’information  tech- 
nique du  Conseil  national  de 
recherches.  II  est  difficile  a notre 
epoque  ou  tout  change  rapide- 
ment  que  les  petits  entreprises  et 
memes  les  plus  grandes  com- 


pagnies  se  tiennent  au  courant 
des  progres  dans  la  recherche 
et  dans  la  technologie.  Le  Service 
d’information  technique  du 
Conseil  national  de  recherches 
a ete  cree  exactement  pour 
s’acquitter  de  cette  mission 
d'information  en  collaboration 
avec  les  conseils  de  recherches 
de  plusieurs  provinces  et  du 
personnel  experimente  que  Ton 
peut  trouver  sur  place  pour  con- 
sultation d’un  bout  a I’autre  du 
pays. 

Science,  Seedbed  of  industry 
(25V2  minutes),  1966 
A presentation  of  a few  of  many 
discoveries  made  by  scientists 
at  Canada’s  National  Research 
Council  that  have  become 
patented  and  manufactured.  The 
film  describes  the  origins  of  some 
of  the  inventions,  invites  scientists 
to  explain,  and  looks  in  on 
factories  where  various  items 
are  mass-produced. 

Note:  The  following  are  available 
oniy  from  the  Public  Information 
Branch. 


Seaweeds 

(21  V2  minutes),  1970 
The  present  state  of  the  seaweed 
industry  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  what  scientists  are  doing  to 
protect  this  natural  resource  and 
the  first  attempts  to  cultivate 
sea  plants  under  controlled 
conditions. 

Total  Approach 
(26  minutes),  1972 
An  illustration  of  the  kind  of  assis- 
tance and  advice  available  to 
business  and  industry  from  the 
Technical  Information  Service  of 
the  National  Research  Council. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  rapidly 
changing  times  for  the  small 
businessman,  and  even  for  bigger 
companies,  to  keep  abreast  of 
advances  in  research  and  tech- 
nology, The  Technical  Information 
Service  of  the  National  Research 
Council  is  set  up  to  do  just  that, 
working  in  collaboration  with  the 
research  councils  of  several 
provinces  and  with  experienced 
field  office  personnel  available 
for  consultation  across  the 
country. 


Coups  d’oeii  sur  la  recherche 
(1 0 minutes),  1975 
Dans  ce  film  on  donne  quelques 
exemples  des  activites  de 
recherche  variees  du  Conseil 
national  de  recherches  du 
Canada.  Le  film  illustre  comment 
le  CNRC  sert  I’economle 
regionale,  en  trouvant  des  solu- 
tions a des  problemes  speci- 
fiques,  et  le  pays  dans  son 
ensemble  en  disseminant  les 
avantages  donnes  par  la 
recherche  scientifique  et 
technologique. 
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Swastika 

Public 

School 

Located  in  a small  village  a few  miles  west 
of  Kirkland  Lake,  Swastika  Public  School  was 
rebuilt  in  1972  as  the  first  open-plan  school 
in  the  area.  It  has  a present  enrollment  of 
a hundred  and  eighty  students  from  kinder- 
garten to  grade  6. 

Originally  the  grade  system  was  maintained, 
but  as  the  teachers  became  used  to  working 
in  the  open  area,  the  artificial  barriers  were 
broken  down  and  there  was  greater  integration. 
Now  the  teachers  work  together  cooperatively, 
assisted  by  a number  of  parent  volunteers. 

In  the  tradition  of  Hall-Dennis,  education  in  the 
school  is  child-centered,  with  attention  paid 
to  individual  needs.  What  with  the  small  enroll- 
ment and  the  open  program,  the  teachers  can 
get  to  know  the  children  well.  The  morning 
is  occupied  with  language  arts  and  mathe- 
matics, while  in  the  afternoon  there  are  various 
programs  — social  science,  music,  art,  and 
environmental  studies  — and  all  the  children 
study  some  French  each  day.  This  spring, 
some  of  the  junior  students  will  complete  an 
exchange  visit  with  another  public  school 
(Parliament  Oak)  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

An  interesting  innovation  is  the  school’s  book 
club.  A child  from  the  primary  section  is  paired 
with  a child  from  the  junior  section,  and  every 
week  he  is  given  an  assignment  from  a book 
to  read  to  his  older  guide;  in  turn,  the  child 
from  the  junior  section  reads  stories  to  his 
younger  charge.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
under  careful  teacher  supervision,  and  not  only 
does  it  help  with  reading  skills  but  also  it 
encourages  friendships  between  the  older 
and  the  younger  children. 

'Ultimately,’  says  the  principal-teacher,  Morley 
Cassel,  ‘the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  children 
opportunities  to  integrate  and  to  become  self- 
directed,  to  provide  a flexible  environment 
for  teaching,  and  to  bring  pupils  and  teachers 
together.’ 
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